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Chronicle 


Home News.—There have been no officially announced 
developments in the matter of the limitation of naval 
armament. The delay is due to Japan’s reluctance to be 
Washington a party to Mr. Hughes proposal, on 

the ground that she is still unconvinced 
Conference ~_as to the justice of the ratio of capital 
ships set forth by the American Secretary of State. Un- 
officially, however, it is stated that progress has been made 
in the direction of an agreement, and that the final accep- 
tance of Japan is conditioned on her being persuaded that 
the ultimate settlement of Far Eastern and Pacific prob- 
lems ~will adequately provide for her national defense 
without the increase of naval power which she has been 
demanding. 


One of the important points of progress during the 
week was the beginning of conversations between China 
and Japan, with a view to settling the Shantung question. 
It will be remembered that China has 
refused for some time past to enter 
into direct negotiations with Japan on 
the matter, and that strong pressure has been brought to 
bear on the Chinese delegation to have the question settled 
by the Conference. The complexities of the issue, to- 


The Shantung 
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gether with the reluctance of the majority oi the nations 
to have it brought before the Conference made it seem 
inadvisable to seek another method of settlement. The 
reluctance of the Powers which were committed to the 
Versailles Treaty is readily understood. Accordingly Mr. 
Hughes announced at the executive session of the Con- 
ference Committee on Far Eastern questions, held on 
November 30, that both China and Japan had agreed to 
the suggestion that they initiate conversations on the 
question of Shantung and the leased territory of Kiao- 
chow, under the auspices of the American and British 
Governments. 

The first meeting took place on December 1, with Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Balfour present and ready to lend their 
friendly cooperation; business was confined to a discus- 
sion of procedure. Both delegations took the occasion to 
express their gratification at the opportunity thus offered 
them, and their hopes for a speedy, just and satisfactory 
solution of the differences between the two nations. Japan 
made a statement intended to clarify the Shantung issue, 
which it was said is misunderstood by the popular mind: 

The term “Shantung Question” is itself a misnomer. The 
question is not one which affects the whole province of Shantung. 
The important points now awaiting adjustment relate only to the 
manner of restoring to China an area of territory, less than one- 
half of one per cent of the Shantung province, and also to the 
disposition of a railway 290 miles long, and its appurtenant mines, 
formerly under exclusive possession and management of the 
Germans. There is absolutely no question of full territorial 
sovereignty; that is being exercised by China throughout the 
length and breadth of the province. 


Further progress towards the settlement of the Far 
Eastern problems was made on December 3, by the con- 
ditional agreement, on the part of France, Great Britain 
and Japan, reached during the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Pacific and 

Leased Territories Far Eastern questions. During the 
session the subject of leased areas in China was discussed. 
Mr. Koo told how the forcible aggression of Germany 
had forced the Chinese Government in 1898 to grant Ger- 
many a lease for ninety-nine years of Kiao-chow. Later 
Russia secured a lease of the Liao-tung peninsula, but 
this territory passed to Japan, with the consent of China, 
in 1905, at the close of the Japanese-Russian War. In 
1898 both France and Great Britain secured leases for 
ninety-nine years, the former to Kwang-chou, and the 
latter to Kowloon and Wei-hai-wei. 
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The main object, said Mr. Koo, of these leases was the 
maintenance of the balance of power. With the elimina- 
tion of Germany and Russia and the passing of the mis- 
rule of the Manchu dynasty, the need of maintaining the 
balance of power had largely disappeared. The incon- 
veniences to China of these leases were many and obvious. 
They were a prejudice to China’s sovereignty, they ham- 
pered the work of national defense by making empires 
within the empire, they involved China in disputes not her 
own, and they conflicted with the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. Therefore the Chinese delegation asked for 
a speedy termination of the leases, and, pending the res- 
toration of the territories, for the dismantling of the for- 
tifications. He also suggested that the nations should en- 
gage not to use these territories either as naval bases or 
for military purposes of any kifd; China on her part 
would undertake to respect and safeguard the legitimate- 
ly vested interests of the different Powers within these 
territories. 

In reply to the suggestions of Mr. Koo, the French 
delegation declared its readiness to restore the territory of 
Kwang-chow, provided all the other Powers joined in a 
collective restoration. The Japanese delegation, signified 
its willingness to restore Kiao-chow, but said that this mat- 
ter was the subject of deliberations with China and there- 
fore did not come within the scope of the Conference. 
As for the possession of the leased Kwantung province, 
including Port Arthur and Dairen, which is a part of 
Manchuria, the Japanese had no present intention of re- 
iinquishing it. This territory had been acquired by Japan 
at considerable sacrifice, it had a close relation with 
Japan’s national safety and economic life, a fact which 
had been given recognition by the American, British and 
French Governments. This attitude on the Kwantung 
province the Japanese believed was not against the prin- 
ciple of the resolution adopted on September 21. Japan 
had not acquired the province of Kwantung from China, 
and therefore held that it was in a different category from 
the other leased territories, 

The British delegation declared that it was prepared to 
relinquish its lease on Wei-hai-wei, the possession of 
which had for its purpose to maintain the balance of 
power, as part of a general arrangement to restore full 
sovereignty to China. The leased Kowloon territory, 
however, according to Mr. Balfour, has a different status 
from other leased territories, and should be dealt with on 

different principles. It was not acquired for the main- 
tenance of the balance of power, but merely to safeguard 
Hongkong. Should Kowloon be given up by Great 
Britain, Hongkong would be in danger, and this potential 
menace would prejudice the shipping interests of the en- 
tire Far East. 


Reparations Commission.—The question of German 
payment of the indemnity threatens to become acute once 








more. On December 1, according to the existing agree- 
ment, Chancellor Wirth of the German 
Note to Germany Government, was to have notified the 
Reparations Commission of the success 
or failure of his effort, made through German financiers, to 
borrow sufficent money to meet the engagements which fal! 
due on January 15 and February 15. On the former date 
400,000,000 gold marks and on the latter date 240,000,000 
gold marks are to be paid. The Germans have experienced 
great difficulty in negotiating loans and the Chancellor 
neglected to send to the Commission the notification. Ac- 
cordingly the Commission issued a note warning the Ger- 
man Government that it should take immediate steps to 
insure the payment of the two instalments, otherwise it 
will be involved in grave consequences which will follow 
necessarily on failure to make payment on the prescribed 
dates. The Commission declares that it is persuaded that 
the difficulties encountered by the German Government are 
of a financial rather than an economic character, and are 
due to the fact that the Government has failed to take 
timely steps to balance the budget. The Reparations Com- 
mission urges Germany to restore the financial situation 
without delay. 


Australia.—Late in October the Catholics of Australia 
fittingly commemorated the completion of the Church’s 
first one hundred years in that country. A solemn triduum 

of High Masses took place in the near- 

Centenary Week ly completed Cathedral of Sydney, the 

mother church of Australia, on October 
21, 22 and 23, the Hierarchy of Australasia, consisting 
of the Apostolic Delegate, eight Archbishops, twelve 
Bishops and hundreds of clergy, all being present. On 
October 29, 1921, Father Therry, a devoted Irish priest, 
laid the foundation-stone of the first Catholic church in 
Australia. In 1865 Father Therry’s church was destroyed 
by fire, and on its site the present magnificent Cathedral 
of St. Mary was started in 1868. It was formally dedicated 
by Dr. Vaughan in 1882. Cardinal Moran continued the 
building, and his Grace, Archbishop Kelly, hopes to see 
the Cathedral completed within a few years. On the first 
day of the triduum the Most Rev. Dr. Clune, Archbishop 
of Perth, preached on “ Father Therry and the Pioneer 
Priests.” On the second day the Most Rev. Dr. Barry, 
Coadjutor-Archbishop of Hobart, gave a discourse on 
“ The Centenary of St. Mary’s,” and on Sunday the Most 
Rev. Dr. Duhig, Archbishop of Brisbane, reviewed “ One 
Hundred Years of the Progress of the Church in Aus- 
tralia.” Archbishops Mannix and Kelly also made ad- 
dresses at a meeting held in the Sydney Town Hall. Dur- 
ing the same week the Hibernian Australian Catholic 
Benefit Society had a jubilee celebration in Sydney, and a 
national St. Vincent de Paul Conference was also held 
there. 
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Czechoslovakia.—In view of the false information 
spread throughout our country in regard to the numerical 
significance of the Czechoslovakian sect we have been at 
pains to secure reliable data upon this 


What Was the , 
Number of subject from our Czechoslovakian cor- 
Apostasies? respondent. For the sake of compari- 


son he first presents the following figures of the 1910 cen- 
sus for the territories now comprised under the new Re- 
public. It was the last religious census taken by Austria- 
Hungary, and the percentage of the various religious 
denominations was as follows: 


Roman Greek 

Catholics Catholics Protestants Jews 
Bohemia, Moravia Silesia 85.89 4.35 6.85 2.66 
GI. oc nebdinsocsssas 70.00 8.00 16.00 
Carpathian Russia ...... 8.4 65.4 11.3 14.7 


In Slovakia the Jews and Unitarians together constituted 
about six per cent of the population. 

At the present time no definite grand totals of the re- 
ligious-membership census of Czechoslovakia, taken on 
February 16, 1921, are available, but the preliminary esti- 
mate of the census has been made public. The chief of 
the census bureau, Dr. Bohac, a bitter partisan, was guilty 
as may be recalled, of employing the most outrageous 
methods to depress the proportion of Catholics and in- 
crease that of the new sect. Yet in spite of force and 
fraud, the figures for the entire Republic stand at the 
present estimate as follows: Roman Catholics, 11,675,903 ; 
Greek Catholics, 591,842; Protestants, 928,635; Jews, 
361,059; other denominations, 36,933. The figures for the 
Czechoslovakian sect have not as yet been made known, 
but it can be said with confidence that at least seventy 
per cent of the Czech population of Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia remained in the Catholic Church, while in 
Slovakia two priests only and a few laymen apostatized. 
Carpathian Russia, on the other hand, is struggling with 
an artificially fomented Orthodox agitation, and acces- 
sions to the new Czechoslovakian sect do not enter into 
the question. 

The statement given to the American press that the 
Czechoslovakian sect numbers about 800,000 members is 
certainly a wild exaggeration. An application made to 
the Czechoslovakian census office for data towards the 
beginning of last month was answered by the reply that 
data were not ready. It has probably good reasons for 
delaying what it must consider bad news. The first Con- 
gress held by the sect in January, 1921, one month be- 
fore the taking of the census, did not dare to claim more 
than 200,000 souls, in 109 groups. The real number of 
apostasies officially registered at that time was approxi- 
mately 50,000. Were we to grant the utmost success to 
the mad apostatizing campaign instituted immediately be- 
fore the taking of the census the additional total could 
not have amounted to 150,000 souls. Consequently the 
greatest membership that could be assigned to the new 
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sect would at the utmost be no more than 200,000, scat- 
tered through all of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. Yet 
even this total is likely to be a gross overstatement. In- 
stead of increasing, the sect has shown clear signs of 
diminishing. Many who are now undeceived have left it 
in disgust. Its acme was reached during the Socialist- 
Agrarian coalition, when it was free to seize with im- 
punity Catholic churches and chapels, and to maltreat the 
Catholic priests. Under a firmer administration its parti- 
sans were able to accomplish little, and under the present 
Cabinet, in which the Popular party has its own repre- 
sentatives, prosecutions will be instituted for the rob- 
beries committed by the sectaries. It is a fact that about 
200 unworthy priests left the Church, mostly for “a 
wife’s sake,” but sad as such apostasies are they represent 
a happy riddance for the Church herself and for the 
Faithful. Not more than about seventy of these apos- 
tates attached themselves to the sect, and very few “ took 
their parishes with them,” except in the sense that about 
forty churches and chapels were violently seized by the 
sectaries. For the rest it daily becomes more evident now 
that the “ Czechoslovakian Church ” has passed its zenith, 
although an endless propaganda, based on false or mis- 
leading statements, is being carried on in its favor in the 
United States. Who furnishes the funds? 


England.—The Education Act, 1921, Amendment bill, 
was presented in the House of Commons by Mr. Thomas 
Davies, Coalitionist Unionist, Member for the Cirencester 
and Tewkesbury Division. Its main 
provisions are set forth in a memoran- 
dum appended to the measure. These 
are as follows: (1) That a national system of elementary 
schools under the complete control of the educational au- 
thorities shall take the place of the present “ dual system.” 
(2) That the appointment, promotion, and dismissal of 
all teachers in ordinary public elementary schools, includ- 
ing all teachers giving religious instruction, shall be in the 
hands of the local education authorities. (3) That no 
teacher in an ordinary public elementary school shall be 
obliged to give religious instruction unless specially ap- 
pointed for that purpose only, or be in a better or worse 
condition by reason of giving or not giving religious in- 
struction. In other words, this article of the act provides 
effectively for “no tests for teachers.” (4) That local 
education authorities shall have the free use of the build- 
ings of existing voluntary schools for any educational pur- 
pose for which the authority is competent to provide. 
(5) That the local education authority shall make adequate 
provision in all elementary and secondary schools for 
religious observance and instruction, differentiated in so 
far as possible in relation to religious tenets, such instruc- 
tion to be given in school hours by teachers suitable and 
willing to give it, subject to a conscience clause and pro- 
vision for withdrawal for religious observance or instruc- 
tion elsewhere. (6) That every training college for 
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teachers, other than a college established for the purpose 
of teachers in subjects of practical or physical instruction, 
aided by grants out of moneys provided by Parliament, 
shall provide a course of training which shall prepare 
students to give such religious instruction as is suited to the 
capacity of children; and that where the giving of such 
instruction is directed by a trust deed, such instruction shall 
be given in accordance with those directions. (7) That 
there shall be established central and local religious instruc- 
tion committees to advise the Board of Education and the 
local education authorities on questions relating to religious 
instruction arising out of the act. (8) That the property in 
the voluntary school buildings shall remain with the pres- 
ent trustees or owners, and that those trustees or owners 
shall have the right to the use of the premises on Sundays 
and week-days, when not required by the local education 
authorities for educational purposes. 
With regard to the Davies bill, which in reality is the 
embodiment of Mr. Fisher’s proposals for getting rid of 
the “‘ dual system ” of schools, Catholics, says the London 
Tablet, have abundant reason for anxiety. The Tablet 
recalls the fact that Mr. Fisher’s plan, when first broached, 
was condemned by the Catholic Education Council, with 
the approval of the Bishops. In its comments on the 
proposed measure the Liverpool Catholic Times and 
Catholic Opinion calls attention to some of the objection- 
able features. The bill, if enacted, would deprive Catholic 
schools both of the State and “ rate” aid, which according 
to the statistics of the Board of Education of 1918-1919, 
amounted to a total of £2,020,000. If assessed, adds the 
Liverpool paper, upon a population basis of one-twentieth 
on the education estimates of the current year, £3,000,000 
would be a moderate estimate of the penalty to be inflicted 
upon the Catholics “ for their inability to participate in a 
settlement between Anglicans and Nonconformists.” More- 
over, continues the North of England Catholic journal, the 
bill would destroy the character and atmosphere of certain 
Catholic schools, such as exist, for instance, in Lancashire, 
where there is not a single non-Catholic child in attendance, 
by giving power to the local authorities to appoint non- 
Catholic teachers for the secular subjects. Besides, since 
all schools would be Council schools, the children would 
attend those nearest their homes. Existing Catholic schools 
would thus serve the needs of their immediate vicinity and 
cease to be attended exclusively by Catholic children. 
“ Homogeneous ” Catholic schools would cease to exist. 
Central and local committees on religious instruction, on 
which non-Catholics as well as Catholics, would be allowed 
to regulate the religious instruction to be given to Catholic 
children, are open to serious practical and doctrinal ob- 
jections. The entry in its present form on the Statute 


Book, on the Davies bill, concludes the Liverpool paper, 
“would thrust Catholic schools into the wilderness again. 
Everything gained since 1902 would be lost, and an intoler- 
able and insufferable financial burden on Catholic shoul- 
The bill of Mr. Davies is only the venture of a 


ders.” 
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private member. If however it gets good support, the 
Government may adopt it as its own measure. Catholics 
must therefore energetically oppose the unfair and unjust 
treatment given to their schools. Their Bishops have left 
no doubt as to the position the Faithful must take on such 
an important question. 


Ireland.—On November 29, Ulster rejected the British 
terms for the settlement of the Irish problem, refusing to 
recognize the unity of the country, through an “ All-Ire- 
land parliament.” Despite this rejec- 
tion, Craig left the way open for 
further parley. That he had little faith 
in this, however, is clear from the fact that he announced 
an addition to the Ulster army of blood and defiance of 
700 whole-time “ specials ” and 5,000 part-time “ specials ” 
which are to be prepared to resist by force of arms any 
decision that does not meet the unreasonable prejudice of 
a very small minority of the Irish people. De Valera 
countered the defiance of the North by saying that if 
peace was not brought about in Ireland, this would not be 
because “there is not the will on the part of Ireland to 
make it, but because those opposed to us in Ireland do not 
want to make peace with us.” Continuing, he declared: 


The Conference 


I may tell you that we stand to-day, no matter what other 
people say, exactly where we stood, and for the principles for 
which we stood, four years ago. We have gone as far as we 
can go, consistent with those principles, for peace. We cannot 
and will not go any further. 

At first this condition of affairs was received with con- 
siderable alarm, but Craig, apparently under pressure, 
elaborated his previous statement that Ulster was prepared 
to discuss other ways of settlement by saying: 


If there is any prospect of the Sinn Fein’s showing sense, even 
at this late hour, we will renew the offer that through the ma- 
chinery of a Council of Ireland we are prepared to meet them 
and discuss those matters so vital to our province. We are also 
prepared to enter into competition to see whether the North or 
South can produce the better government. 


Absurd as this is, it proved an avenue of escape for 
Lloyd George by making it possible for him to continue 
the conference. According to Herbert Sidebotham, one of 
George’s journalists, 


The leading feature of the new proposals is the constitution 
of an Irish free State with the option to Ulster to contract out. 
The State will come into existence within twelve months [after 
settlement] and Ulster may exercise her right to contract out 
after six months, but provision is made for a periodic review of 
such decision. The Irish free State will be within the British 
Empire and be on a dominion status, subject to certain variations, 
and the members of its parliament will take the oath of allegiance 
to the free State, to the British Commonwealth and to the King. 

Ulster is to enjoy financial autonomy, collecting her own cus- 
toms and other revenues, retaining the amount due to itself, which 
is to be calculated on a population basis, and remitting the balance 
to the All-Ireland Parliament. Other details are known, but these 
will suffice to show the general ideas that underlie the new pro- 
posals. 

Whatever the new terms were, on December 4, Dail 


notified the Premier that they were not acceptable. 
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The Disarmament Conterence 


GUILLERMO A. SHERWELL 





Special Correspondent of “ America” 


ence for the Limitation of Armament, something 

happened and the whole machinery seemed to come 
to a halt, From that moment, very little has been publicly 
recorded as accomplished. This has given occasion for 
breathing and for examining at leisure whatever progress 
was made during the first weeks of regular work. 

Some of the proposals and demands have assumed 
more definite form, while others, after due meditation. 
have appeared in their real proportions. Time has per- 
mitted the delegations and their governments to study 
all the implications of every proposal and a general note 
of caution prevails on all declarations. 

The only definite proposals appear to be that of Sec- 
retary Hughes, already mentioned in one of the preceding 
articles, France’s appeal for a large army, and what has 
been called the “ Declaration of Independence of China,” 
which is summarized in the following ten points: 


1. Respect for the territorial integrity and political and ad- 
ministrative independence of China. Obligation of China not to 
alienate or lease any portion of her territory or littoral to any 
power. 

2. China accepts the principle of open door and agrees to apply 
it in all parts of the republic. 

3. The powers shall not conclude between themselves any 


VY OLLOWING the swift start made by the Confer- 


- treaty or agreement affecting China, without previously notifying 


China and giving her an opportunity to participate. 

4. Declaration of all special rights, privileges, immunities, or 
commitments, whatever their character or contractual basis, 
claimed by any of the powers in or relating to China. Claims not 
declared are to be deemed null and void. Those rights, privileges, 
immunities and commitments now known or to be declared are 
to be examined to determine their scope and validity and, if valid, 
to be harmonized with one another and with the principles de- 
clared by the Conference. 

5. Removal of existing limitations upon China’s political, juris- 
dictional and administrative freedom of action. 

6. Reasonable, definite terms of duration for China’s present 
commitments which are without time limits. 

7. The principle that grants shall be strictly construed in favor 
of the grantor is to be observed in the interpretation of instru- 
ments granting special rights or privileges. 

8. China’s neutrality is to be fully respected in future wars 
to which she is not a party. 

9. Provision for the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes in the Pacific and Far East. 

10. Provision for future conferences for the discussion of in- 
ternational questions relative to the Pacific and the Far East, 
with a view to determine common policies in relation to those 
questions. 


All these proposals were accepted in principle, but they 
are far from being accepted in reality. 

At first it was believed generally that the question of 
land armament had been disposed of by allowing France 
to keep a strong army to protect herself—and the world, 
as we usually express it—against the Germanic danger; 
but it is not at all so. This question has proved to be one 
of the big bones of contention. Since the wave of en- 
thusiasm with which Briand’s words were received, a 
pronounced reaction has taken place, due mainly to 
Briand’s own successive declarations. 


In the first place, it is contended that the Germanic 
danger has been grossly exaggerated, and that the enor- 
mous Russian red hosts are not so enormous as they have 
been described by the French. From these assertions to 
the imputation that France’s tendencies are imperialistic, 
only one step was necessary and that step was taken by 
public opinion, carefully cultivated by English agencies. 
In England many articles have been published to the 
tune of wise counsel to France, and everywhere the im- 
pression has been created that France should feel suf- 
ficiently protected by the general feeling of solidarity 
still existing among the Allies, and that she should give 
up her demands for a big army. 

This situation might have been amicably settled had 
not the question of submarines come up. The French de- 
mand that France be permitted to have a number of them 
in the same proportion to those possessed by the Japanese 
navy, should Secretary Hughes’ proposals be accepted. 
Since England had declared herself against the subma- 
rines, the French views necessarily conflicted with hers, 
and English opposition was readily expressed. French 
ambitions for European hegemony were presented as 
rampant, and the situation, already serious, was aggravated 
by the words uttered by Briand, who allowed himself to 
be carried along somewhat by l’esprit gaulots. He de- 
clared that if England wanted her big ships to fish for 
sardines, France wanted her submarines to study the sub- 
marine flora for her botanical gardens. Though not a 
bad jest, this seems likely to do incalculable harm. With 
characteristic lack of humor, some Englishmen declared 
emphatically that England had never stated that she wanted 
big ships to fish for sardines. The fact is that since the 
English had not said it, it was up to Briand to say it, and 
give himself the pleasure of making a joke, even if it were 
of the poorest kind. In this state of affairs the French 
Premier left Washington for his own country, leaving 
in the hands of Viviani the task of smoothing all 
the roughness caused by the last declarations of his 
predecessor. 

Here one of the main disturbing elements appear. It 
is useless to try to disguise the fact that although France 
and England have been friends for the last decade, there 
has never been a more lasting enmity in the history of the 
world than the enmity of France and England. During 
the war a great sentiment of veneration spread all over 
France for the saintly symbol of France’s freedom; and 
all the cult rendered to the patroness of France and the 
personification of national liberty against foreign in- 
vaders, St. Joan of Arc, could not help but be connected 
with memories of the age-old struggle between France 
and England. 
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When the Marseillaise kindled in the French heart the 
most ardent patriotism and sent the French poilu to fight 
in the trenches, there rose the memory of French mili- 
tary glory, of French military reverses, and in the minds 
of many patriots, perhaps of most of them, this was asso- 
ciated with the old British antagonisms. A common con- 
secration to a single ideal in the last world conflict might 
have destroyed all these animosities, but there is sufficient 
ground for doubt. And the soft, almost ironical advice 
given by the English press to the French Government, and 
the irritability shown by the French in the face of the 
English attitude are not promising indications of a 
permanent reconciliation. ‘What would you?” The 
Frenchman thinks always, and now does not hesitate to 
say. “Is not French leadership on the continent as worthy 
of support as British leadership on the seas? Does not 
the former mean science, culture and refinement, and the 
latter the levying of tribute on the commerce of all na- 
tions?” 

Perhaps the naval superiority of England can be meas- 
ured not only by the number of warships she has, but also 
by other elements not less important. England has, it is 
true, the longest naval line to protect, but also she has 
bases everywhere that give her very considerable advan- 
tages over any other power. It is impossible to go 
anywhere in the world along the usual routes without 
passing close to English possessions. England might 
think of exacting tolls at these gates from passers-by. 
There is no possibility of going from England eastward 
north of Europe and Asia. It is necessary first to go 
south and enter the Mediterranean, passing close to Eng- 
lish Gilbraltar. Then comes English Malta precisely 
where the Mediterranean narrows. To the eastern end 
is Cyprus and then the Suez Canal, where again England 
stands. At the other end of the Red Sea England appears 
in the Strait of Bab-el Mandeb. The Indian Ocean is 
an English sea, in spite of Madagascar, and at the eastern 
end of this ocean are Australia and the Straits Settlements. 
Here and there, in Borneo and New Zealand and other 
islands England asserts her power in the Pacific. If one 
wants to go westward to the Pacific from England, he 
must go either through the Panama Canal, passing close 
to Bermuda, Bahama, Jamaica and British Honduras, 
or south round the American continent and find England 
once again in the Falkland Islands. Wherever there is 
a narrow pass, there is England ; wherever there is a broad 
expanse of land, England is there. Canada, British Hon- 
duras and British Guiana are English possessions on the 
American continent. India and other Asiatic possessions 
and spheres of influence evidence English power in Asia. 
The Pacific is English, with Australia and New Zealand; 
and in Africa, England appears from north to south, 
keeping not only the gates of the Mediterranean, but also 
standing guard in the Southern African confederacy 
against anybody who would dare go around the black con- 
tinent against her will, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 








Ocean. It is true that England must protect her colonies 
and possessions. But is she not protected by the splendid 
naval bases which these possessions afford her? 

The Chinese demands have also met with many reserva- 
tions and many conditions, and since the matter of the 
reduction of naval armament has shown no progress dur- 
ing the last week, the general feeling of disappointment 
prevalent in Washington is fully explained. 

As one of the delegates in a private conversation aptly 
expressed it: “Since there is nothing to say, let’s talk 
about it.” Let us devote two or three paragraphs to the 
side-shows going along with the main performance. 

All the first brilliancy has faded. Receptions with 
music, parades, appearance of military men with breasts 
covered with decorations are things of the past and are 
almost forgotten. Only that perfect sample of municipal 
taste called the Arch of Jewels remains, near the meeting 
place of the delegates, dolefully showing by daylight its 
bizarre ugliness, not even lessened by the play of light on 
the myriad pieces of multi-colored glass. The intense 
social life of Washington so fondly anticipated, has re- 
duced itself to a few dry luncheons and solemn dinners. 
The delegates have very quickly been lost in the usual 
Washington crowds, some of them not even attracting the 
attention of the people as they pass by in their carriages. 
They are the same, but the gros public wants something 
different. 

The sessions have been remarkable by the feminine ele- 
ment crowding the galleries. Society leaders meet there 
as they would meet in the boxes of the opera houses or in 
the grand-stand of a race track. Prominent men have not 
been able to gain access to the. meeting place. It is not 
large enough to accommodate all the persons who would 
like to attend. The presence of ladies undoubtedly adds 
color to the scene and perhaps gives inspiration to the 
delegates. Of course, it is not surprising to find adorable 
contrasts during the deliberations. For instance, it is re- 
ported that after the passionate address of Briand, an 
enthusiastic lady extended a box of bonbons to another 
very distinguished spectator with this characteristic ex- 
pression: “Isn’t he a darling?” to which the second 
lady readily assented, although it is generally known that 
Briand’s virile homeliness can hardly justify his being 
termed “a darling.” 

A more important side-show, which is more a part of 
the main performances than a side-show, is the cooperation 
of the experts in all this work. Sometimes a man clever 
enough to write beautiful things on great subjects will 
write about the rdle played by the anonymous and omni- 
present experts since the war began. We simply cannot 
get along without experts. At times we feel, upon going 
to bed, like asking ourselves as Hermione used to do, 
“ Have I submitted my conduct to the direction of an ex- 
pert or have I failed?” The expert is something superior, 
somewhat elusive. As a matter of fact, we do not know 
what an expert is, or whether there is any university to 
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prepare experts or a doctorate in expertness, or what the 
requirements are to pass an examination and secure the 
title of expert. But we do know that experts are called 
for every purpose. We might have a war machinery 
with generals and scientific officers, but with them we 
must also have the expert, who might or might not be a 
general or a scientific officer. It is the same in every 
branch of activity. We have the physician and the ex- 
pert in medicine; we have the public hygienist, and with 
him we have the expert on hygiene. The fact that in 
most cases the expert is the man who does all the actual 
work in the line in which his services are engaged, does 
not destroy the impression of his elusiveness, for it is 
hard to understand why one general should be more of 
an expert than another in military matters, or a public 
hygiene man more of an expert than another public hygiene 
man, and so on. The problem is reduced to know who 
qualifies. Who admits men into the order of expert 
knighthood? Be it as it may, it is altogether desirable 
that in all the important work that is going to be attempted 
the delegates should be advised by men fully competent 
in the different subjects. 

Experts are now studying some of the technical prob- 
lems brought forward by the conference. Among them 
particular attention is being given to the use of gas and 
aircraft in modern warfare, and to the laws of war. All 
this is comforting. The world will once more know what 
is permitted and what is forbidden in the refined and per- 
fected art of human butchery. It is generally believed by 
cynics and skeptics that no matter how strongly opposed 
we are to the principle that might makes right, the fact 
is that in actual warfare there is no right and no law ex- 
cept as interpreted and applied by the conqueror. Thou- 
sands of years of history have proved that success makes 
right, according to common human standards. The only 
laws that have been generally obeyed have been those im- 
posed by a superpower. When the Church was universally 
obeyed, it was possible to have days when warfare was 
not permitted and to have warriors abide by certain regu- 
lations. Now we are confronting a situation in which 
either all the countries must react and sacrifice many ideas 
accepted as fundamental for the life of the nation, and 
agree to obey a supreme organization which would rule 
for the good of all, or new wars will ensue and again the 
principle that might makes right will obtain throughout 
the world. 

The belief is growing that from this conference will 
spring an association of nations which in periodical meet- 
ings will study the different problems that might appear in 
the future, with the purpose of avoiding occasions for 
further conflicts among nations. Undoubtedly it will be 
found necessary to have some agency to continue the work 
of this conference, for it is generally expected that there 
will remain many problems unsolved and many questions 
which will require further study when the sessions of 
Washington come to an end. Periodic meetings of repre- 
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sentatives of the main Powers are being proposed. If 
anything of the kind is decided, other countries should be 
represented, especially Germany, which must have much 
to say in a gathering of this kind. The Latin-American 
countries also have a perfect right to attend with full 
personality all gatherings in which the destinies of the 
world are debated. Possibly here lies a way to help guar- 
antee the peace of the world, regardless of the large naval 
units asked for by Japan, the numerous submarines and 
the large army which France wants, and the opposing 
interests which now meet in unfortunate China. 
December 2. Washington. 


Father Barnum, Missionary 
and Linguist 
T. A. Barrett, S.J. 


T Georgetown College Father Francis Aloysius Bar- 
num died piously in the Lord on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 3, 1921. He was born January 23, 1849, in Balti- 
more of the well-known Barnum family, his father being 
the owner of Barnum’s Hotel, one of the great hostelries 
of the South in the middle of the nineteenth century. As 
a young lad Father Barnum fell under the influence of 
Mr. Jeremiah O’Connor, S. J., then teaching in Loyola 
College, Baltimore, whose high-minded ideals directed the 
trend and inspired the hopes of his young protégé for all 
time. A photograph of him in a group of the war-time 
altar-boys of St. Ignatius Church might with the mere 
changes of time be given as a picture of him in later years. 
He never changed. 

With all that riches, luxury, comfort and refinement 
meant, the world’s breath smelt wooingly to the young 
boy ; he drew in large draughts of it, but it never won him. 
From his reception into the Church at an early age, faith 
held him in possession. At Georgetown he was introduced 
into the high company of the past. And all his life long 
he retained the lessons of his college days. The oid- 
time system of the “ Ratio Studiorum” had formed his 
thoughts and he often spoke with admiration of the ef- 
fects it produced in his own life. Years after, on the 
Yukon, when going up and down the river with the 
miners, the repetition of memory lines of his school days 
whiled away the dreary hours for himself and his com- 
panions, and the stories of Ulysses and Aeneas were 
listened to with as much eagerness by the hardened 
miners as by the most enthusiastic boys. He often spoke 
of these trips and the delight he felt in repeating ‘“ The 
Traveler ” and other poems that were once his daily task 
in Georgetown. 

Frank Barnum began early to attend the school of hu- 
man nature; at his father’s home and in the hotel, in Paris 
where he studied for years and acquired a singular mas- 
tery of the French language, in Bavaria, in Italy, on the 
Nile. On the Islands, in New York, as chaplain, almost 
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everywhere he mingled with his fellows and took delight 
of companionship with man, the highest and lowest, for 
in all he found the noblest. 

He gave up a fortune to enter the Society of Jesus, 
when fortune held out its most enticing hopes; he was a 
guest rather than a citizen of the world; he enjoyed the 
good things of life that were lawfully enjoyable, as few 
ever enjoyed them; his power of sympathy, of taking and 
giving delight was extraordinary ; he felt the witchery of 
things but was not permanently bewitched. So he broke 
away from them for God. However, not long after his 
entrance into the Society the death of a parent obliged 
him to withdraw on account of the younger children. 

In the interim he never gave up his holy ambition. 
For a while he devoted himself to the study of medicine 
and so obtained a knowledge that was of great use to him 
in after-life as a missionary. Getting letters from the 
Provincial of the Maryland Province to superiors in 
Europe, he made “ the visitation,” as he used to phrase 
it, of the Society. 

He traveled well-nigh over the whole world and was 
probably without a peer as a geographer. One day in 
the early eighties of the last century, information about 
a certain remote place was asked for at Boston College 
where Father Barnum was then teaching. Search was 
made in vain. Encyclopedias and gazetteers alike proved 
useless. So one of the teachers said, “ Well, we have a 
conundrum at last for Mr. Barnum.” Going up to his 
room he found him seated at his little desk. The ques- 
tion was put: “ Do you know anything about this place? ” 
“Open up that trunk,” Mr. Barnum quickly responded, 
“take out the second diary and in the first ten or twelve 
pages you will find out all about it.” Now he knew noth- 
ing about our quest, but he knew more than was necessary 
for the querist. He had been there. An old sea captain 
was talking to him about the ships, the Great Eastern 
and others he had commanded. Father Barnum knew 
them and more, too, and the captain said: “ He knows 
as much about ships as I do.” He had not only gone over 
a great part of the world but he knew the places thor- 
oughly. A missionary from Central America was telling 
his experiences one day and in a few moments Father 
Barnum was at home. At the end of recreation the mis- 
sionary said: “I give it up; he knows as much as I do 
about the place.””’ Many a time travelers were amazed at 
his acquaintance with far-off cities and out-of-the-way 
districts in other lands. Yet we must not forget that he 
was the soul of modesty and that all his extraordinary 
conversational powers would be used to make a visitor 
happy. He knew how to turn on the spigot and start 
the flow of homelike talk in every one. Selfishness or 
desire for show were unthinkable in him. He had, as I 


have mentioned above, the faculty of sympathy and de- 

light; and he saw events in a strange light; the laughter 

and the tears of things attracted his attention at once. 
He was indeed to them that were close to him a modern 
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Ulysses who knew men and cities, town and forests, land 
and sea. His eyes were open to all of God’s benefits and 
his faculty of noticing was developed to a remarkable 
degree. One would go out walking with him, come home 
and hear him tell of what had occurred and wonder how 
it was that he himself had not noticed something striking 
which he knew now to be a fact. The truth is that many 
listening to Mr. Barnum might think that he was romanc- 
ing, whereas he was most frequently telling the down- 
right truth that had escaped others. He told some ex- 
traordinary tale one day; within a week a traveler came 
and told the same, corroborating Father Barnum’s tes- 
timony. His travels were like library shelves in his heart, 
he could revert to them, pick out a memory, cheer up a 
crowd and return the memory to its place for future 
use. 

During all his years of waiting the Society remained 
near and dear to his soul; from Russia, from Italy, from 
Jerusalem came books, pamphlets, everything he thought 
would be useful. Witness the Hebrew parchment roll 
of the Pentateuch preserved in the great library of Wood- 
stock. Finally, being free to enter, he went to the no- 
vitiate in Frederick, Maryland, July 17, 1880. And what 
a religious he became! He knew the world and its law- 
ful pleasures as few men knew them; but he was utterly 
unworldly; the allurements of time had little drawing 
force with him. The Society of Jesus was his all. He 
was God’s knight and all the unspoiled heart of the un- 
worldly man of the world dilated and laughed and was 
glad till at length he went to God as gladly and as lovingly 
as a child to its Father, for he lived in the comfort and 
knowledge that God was good. As a Jesuit the well- 
springs of life bubbled over with joy. He was like a ray 
of sunshine in a community, a man of God and of in- 
finite humor. 

He had whittled down life’s need almost to nothing, his 
room was empty of every suggestion alien to poverty; 
obedience was a living virtue with him. Only a short 
while ago, when a question arose of some special work, 
he said to one who was speaking of it and feared that 
it would be too much, “ Father, my only thought is: dees 
Father Provincial wish it?” And he went about the task 
like a child glad to do a parent’s wish. Selfishness was 
not viable in his atmosphere, it grew ashamed therein and 
withered or withdrew ; the Society had all his love, it was 
the spouse of his soul, more dear to him than ties of home 
which were indescribably tender in his life; nothing that 
related to it was indifferent to him; the least scrap of 
writing left from olden times, a chalice used by the early 
Fathers, a thread of tradition needing only to be un- 
raveled from the skein of circumstances until the source 
was discovered in the.life of some Jesuit, and above all, 
anything relating to the Church, especially in America, 
these became the great affair of his last days and he ap- 
proached them with all the enthusiasm of a boy so that 
they looked almost like the toys of a little child, so precious 
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were they. Witness the archives of Georgetown, a model 


of their kind. 

As a Jesuit teacher in Boston he had his first oppor- 

tunity in the Society to show this love. Far on in years 
ie prepared his daily class and taught it with all his 
energy. Wherever he was, records soon found him out; 
and in Boston after a short while, he began the systematic 
cataloguing of the students and drew on a large sheet of 
paper an outline history of church and college. Above 
everything, however, he made the community life his 
tenderest care. His very presence in recreation attracted 
the others; he was an inimitable story teller, had a fund of 
all sorts of edifying or instructive or funny instances that 
would illustrate a subject like a flash of light; often were 
the listeners helpless at his inexhaustible humor. Yet 
those were days of hard work and great mortification. 
Father Barnum had a class of small boys and was also 
prefect. The old boys in the college soon learned to show 
that respect which is always won by unselfish zeal; the 
younger ones, however, at least some of them in class, 
were to a certain extent irrepressible and managed only 
with difficulty; all knew how dear they were to him, 
though he had to punish them at times; and he won the 
unusual name of “ Mother Barnum.” It was during his 
time in Boston that a very close relation left a will be- 
queathing his property to Father Barnum if he would 
give up his vocation. He never hesitated; to him in com- 
parison with the priesthood and his membership in the 
Society, fortune was as dross. He had left the world 
and it was nothing to him. 

As a student of theology he was older than most of his 
companions by many years; the drudgery of work was 
dear to him; and though he was too far advanced in age 
to achieve great success he was the soul of study, charity 
and joy. Father Barnum had the unusual power of do- 
ing the most unexpected thing just at the right moment, it 
was like a sudden burst of sunshine on a cloudy day, 
clearing up the atmosphere. ; 

Then came the great event of his life, his priesthood, 
which emphasized his self-sacrifice, making him more un- 
selfish and helpful. Sometime after his ordination he 
went to Alaska. There his life as a missionary was such 
as to attract even novelists. He labored with indescribable 
zeal. As delicately nurtured as almost any one, the rough- 
ness of the mission, the dangers from cold, hunger and 
unknown ways, the want of culture or refinement among 
the natives, in a word, primitive Alaska, had no terrors for 
him. He became an Alaskan to win Alaska for God. His 
faculty, amounting almost to genius, for picking up a lan- 
guage made him sufficiently expert in a short while to 
write an Innuit grammar. 

He loved the people, especially the children. In all 
things he enjoyed the light of gladness ; his soul was made 
for joy; and his love of the work brought out its heroism 
and its humor. And who that ever read his letters from 
that far-off land, “Life on the Alaska Mission,” but has 
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felt grief and the tears of helpless laughter? When the 
voice of obedience called Father Barnum down to the 
States again, he left a great deal of his affection on the 
Yukon. The States never quieted the call of the North 
in his heart. 

Father Barnum was afterwards connected for a while 
with St. Francis Xavier’s, New York, as an assistant in 
the church. It was during this time that he published in 
the Church Bulletin a story, called “ Little Pan Michael.” 
It was a fact in his own experience. Right after its pub- 
lication in the Bulletin, he was visited by an officer who 
referred to the incident as one of his own memories of 
Alaskan life. The Missionary Band of the Province also 
counted him as a valuable member. It was a work he 
loved. However, he did not remain long on the staff, as 
other fields were waiting for him. During this latter part 
of his life he was also for some years chaplain on the 
Islands near New York. Everybody seemed to be at his 
beck and call. His unselfish, sacrificing spirit brought 
solace and comfort to all. He was fairly venerated and 
loved by the inmates. He knew the human heart and 
could press the right button that carried a message of 
courage and hope to the most hardened souls. It was a 
difficult thing to escape the influence of his charming 
priestliness; if you yielded once, you ever remained his 
loyal admirer and friend. 

He was for some time in Jamaica, too, so that it might 
be fairly said that there were few enterprises of man he 
had not made his own. During this time occurred the ter- 
rible earthquake. Father Barnum at once got the Fathers 
to write down their personal experience; and these notes 
he preserved carefully. 

His last years were spent at Georgetown. The love of 
his heart was satisfied. He was slowing into the ter- 
minal, death, to change for eternity. His work was just 
what he prized most of all, gathering up from all sources 
valued documents, priceless relics, unconsidered trifles, a 
long historical account, a time-worn vestment, a scrap of 
paper, anything that referred to the Church cr to the 
Society. These he preserved, catalogued, synopsized, until 
he made the archives of Georgetown not only a model, 
as we have said, of what archives as such ought to be, 
but also a living monument of his love; taking little or 
no credit to himself, giving much credit to his dear friend 
and companion, Father Devitt, who spent many a moment 
with him talking and thinking of the coming death, while 
engaged in a work of love. A polished gentleman, an ex- 
traordinary linguist, an apostolic man, a man of bound- 
less wit and humor, a man most retiring, unnoticed almost 
save by those that knew him, an unworldly man who 
had cast aside all that the world cared for, a man of God, 
whose religious ideals were so high that anything like 
even a seeming lessening of them in a companion grieved 
him to the soul, an entirely spiritual man, with the thought 
of death ever before him, the last memory an old friend 
has of him being a talk about the moments that imme- 
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diately precede and follow the passing into eternity, and 
about the judgment, yet a man who never allowed any- 
thing to cut out the sunshine of God from his daily inter- 
course, able in death itself to smile, a man whom love for 
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the Church and the Society consumed; such was the man 
we who knew him, knew, our loving and loved brother 
in Christ, Father Francis Aloysius Barnum of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. 


A New Sanctuary of Jeanne D’ Arc 


A. Hicirarp ATTERIDGE 


old market place of Rouen on May 30, 1431. The 

Place du Vieux Marché is still, as it was in the days 
of the Saint, the chief open-air market of the old Norman 
city. It is about a quarter of a mile west of the cathedral, 
and the tourist usually reaches it by following the narrow 
street that passes under the archway of the Grosse Hor- 
loge, the huge clock that told the hours to Rouen on the 
day of the tragedy. The prolongation of this street forms 
the south side of the market square, and half-way across 
this side the line of shop fronts is interrupted by the nar- 
row facade of the Théatre Frangais, an ugly little build- 
ing about 290 years old. 

The guide books, on which the average tourist has to 
rely for local history, have long been unanimous in stat- 
ing that this theater stands on the spot where the stake 
and pile of faggots were built up for the execution of the 
Saint. It is sometimes noted as an interesting coincidence 
that the tragedy of Jeanne d’Arc has often been enacted 
on its stage, so that the historic scene has been repro- 
duced by the actors on the very spot where it occurred 
in grim reality some 500 years ago. When I was in Rouen 
this autumn the placards at the door of the theater an- 
nounced for the evening the performance of a comic 
opera. As I still believed the guide-book story, I could 
not help expressing to a friend who was with me my 
disgust that a spot which should be counted among the holy 
places of France should be devoted to such unworthy uses. 

Five minutes later I was delighted at making the dis- 
covery that the traditional story of the guide-books was 
baseless. The ugly little theater does not occupy the site 
of Ste. Jeanne’s sufferings and triumph. 

The market place is what one may call an irregular 
square, for its corners are not right angles. From east 
to west, it is a little over a hundred yards long and rather 
less in width. A great part of it is covered in with two 
great sheds, iron structures with glazed roofs and sides, 
one in the northern, the other in the southern part of 
the square, with a broad open avenue between them. At 
the west end of this open avenue, just opposite the point 
where the Rue de Crosne opens on the west side of the 
market place, a marble tablet is attached to the corner 
of the southern shed. It sets forth in an inscription of 
a plan engraved on the marble, the results of recent re- 
search as to the precise spot where St. Jeanne was put to 
death. The inscription tells that this is the exact place 
of the tragedy. The engraved plan below shows very 
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clearly, in lines of two colors, a map of the existing mar- 
ket place, superposed on a map of the place as it was in 
1431. This shows that the market place was then of much 
greater extent and of more irregular outline. It was the 
ordinary place of execution in the old city at the time, 
and the spot where the scaffold and the stake were placed 
was that now occupied by the corner of the modern mar- 
ket shed. As the plan shows there was then a wide space 
of open ground where the houses and shops of the Rue 
de Crosne and the west side of the square now stand. 

One’s first thought is that this spot, where the sainted 
heroine passed from the flaming pile to her reward in 
heaven, ought to be marked by more than the inscribed 
tablet. If France had a Catholic Government surely 
enough of the market shed would be demolished to make 
way for a chapel erected to the glory of St. Jeanne. One 
wonders that, even from the standpoint of patriotism, the 
Liberal Government which has put up a whole army of 
statues to men whose names will soon signify little, has 
not already erected here a statue to the soldier-maid who 
saved France from the rule of the foreign invader. Prob- 
ably the reason that this has not been done is the fact 
that the Maid of Domrémy is a Saint of the Catholic 
Church, a heroine of faith as well as of patriotism. 

But happily she has already her shrine close to the scene 
of her triumph, thanks to the pious initiative of the Catho- 
lics of Rouen. It is a very humble little shrine at present, 
but there are good hopes that before long it will be re- 
placed by a stately church, where the Rue de Crosne opens 
on the market place, and within a few yards of the actual 
scene of Ste. Jeanne’s death. 

The nearest building to the spot is a large shop at the 
corner of the Rue de Crosne, No. 1 on that street. The 
next house of the street, No. 3, was also until a few 
months ago a shop. At the beginning of the present year 
it was unoccupied and on sale. A group of Catholics 
bought it. In May the shop was reopened, after having 
been reconstructed as the Chapel of St. Jeanne d’Arc. 

The windows have been painted over. A door between 
them opens on the room that was lately the shop. 
Counters and shelves have been cleared away. The walls 
are brightly tinted, and on the floor there are kneeling 
chairs for some forty worshipers. It is a very small 
chapel, and even to secure this much space, the sanctuary 
has been built out by cutting through the end wall and 
erecting a little chancel with a skylight for its roof. Here 
stands a simple altar with its tabernacle and crucifix. 
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Behind and above the tabernacle is a white marble, l:fe- 
size statue of the saint. 

It is a work of art worthy of the place. It is not a 
statue of the type one sees in so many of the French 
churches, showing the soldier-maid in armor, holding 
her sword, It shows us Jeanne in the last moment of her 
life, dying at the stake. But the sculptor has avoided any- 
thing that is horrible or repulsive. With a touch of true 
genius he shows us the touching pathos of the tragedy, 
the dignity of the Saint’s triumph, One of her biog- 
raphers, a non-Catholic writer, thus tells the story of her 
last moments: 

Her confessor to the last held up the cross before her eyes, 
and in the midst of the flames, that wrapped her round, she 
ceased not to repeat the sacred Name of Jesus and to invoke 
His Saints; a last time she was heard to exclaim “ Jesus”; 
then her head sank down; she had finished her prayer in heaven. 

This is the moment chosen by the artist. Around the 
base of the statue, at the feet of the Saint, the rising 
flames are suggested rather than represented. They do 
not rise even to her knees, so the figure stands unob- 
scured, and the mass of flame and smoke is left to the 
imagination. Round the girdle of her long robe we see 
the bonds that hold her to the tall stake. She is falling 
slightly forward held up by it, her hands grasp a little 
cross, her head is thrown back but the face is full of calm 
peace. The eyes that are closing on the world are open- 
ing on the vision of her Lord. 

At the altar below several Masses are said each day by 
pilgrim priests. All day long there are devout worship- 
ers before its tabernacle. The chapelle provisoire 
has already become the shrine of a pilgrimage, and no 
doubt will later on be replaced by a church that will be a 
world-famous sanctuary. I felt glad that I had seen its 
small beginnings. Its very simplicity seems to typify the 
obscure early years of the gentle Maid of Domrémy, be- 
fore her mission called her to the courts and camps of 
old France. I have written this account of it in the hope 
that it will attract many American visitors to Europe to 
the scene of her martyrdom and to the chapel of: the 
Rue de Crosne. 


Columcille’s Fourteenth Centenary 
BENEDICT FITzPATRICK 


T HE anniversary of the birth of St. Columcille at the 
close of the year should turn our thoughts anew 
to the work accomplished throughout Europe by medieval 
[rish missionaries and scholars of which that event might 
be considered a beginning. The seventh day of Decem- 
ber, 1921, will mark not only the anniversary, but also the 
fourteenth centennial return of the day on which this 
noblest of the descendants of the monarch Niall was 
ushered into the world. The death of Columcille seventy- 
six years later almost synchronized with the arrival in 
England of Augustine, who has been endowed with the 
title of Apostle of the English. But in respect to the 
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prime object of Augustine’s coming to England the dead 
Columcille was to prove of more avail than the living 
Augustine. There were Angles and Saxons among the 
brethren and the servants of Iona before Augustine 
landed on the Kentish shore, but to the Roman rather than 
to the Gael must be given the credit for the first attempt 
to civilize and Christianize the English, whose extreme 
savagery, though dwelling in one of the seats of Roman 
civilization, had raised a barrier of dread and repulsion 
between them and the neighboring peoples. Augustine’s 
mission was an almost complete failure and his successors 
fled, but where the Roman signally failed the Irishman 
signally succeeded. Actually to civilize the medieval Eng- 
lishman would have required an ever-recurring miracle 
from Heaven. 

Despite the efforts of Aldhelm, Bede, Alcuin, Aelfric, 
Alfred, Dunstan, and the other English scholars who could 
be counted on the fingers of two hands; despite the 
schools founded all over the country by large-hearted 
Irishmen ; despite the crowds of young Englishmen whom 
Irishmen carried over to be supported and educated in the 
great monastic universities of Ireland; the records reveal 
the Englishman as almost as completely the savage in 
the eleventh century as in the seventh and in the seventh 
century as in the fifth. While the monastic schools of 
Ireland maintained their magnificent courses from one age 
to another, receiving students from every corner of Europe 
and sending forth a continuous stream of men, the de- 
positories of the highest culture of their age, the English 
schools, most of them founded and refounded by Irish- 
men, were often swallowed up in a night. York, the 
most noted of the English schools, of which the chief 
ornament was Alcuin, had a career of hardly fifty years, 
while few lasted even for a single generation. The con- 
quest of England in 1066 A. D. by the Franks of Nor- 
mandie, Angevin, Poitou and Aquitaine—called “Nor- 
mans” by English historians—closed a history of bar- 
barism and despair more squalid than any in European 
history. 

Henceforth the Anglo-Saxon civilization was put 
into the unsafe keeping of a population of boors and 
hinds living under French masters. But the Irish workers 
in England of the period before the Conquest did all that 
was humanely possible to rescue the population from 
degradation; and such evidences of civilization as are 
apparent in the England of those ages must be credited 
almost entirely to men like Aidan, Finan and Colman and 
their contemporaries and successors, the chief of them 
from the foundations of Columcille in Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

The work of Irish missionaries in England was how- 
ever on'y an unimportant chapter in the larger work 
which Irishmen were then accomplishing in almost every 
country of Eurone. Columbanus was a younger con- 
temporary of Columcille, and Columbanus and _ his 
disciples founded over a hundred of the noblest monas- 
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teries in France, Switzerland and Italy. Simultaneous 
with the work of Aidan and Finan in England was the 
work of Fursa and his associates in France and the Low 
Countries. Livinus and Killian in Germany ; Gibrain and 
Gobhan on the borders of France and Germany; Wiro 
and Romuald supported by Anglican missionaries whom 
Ireland had housed and taught, supplemented in a slightly 
later age the work of their Irish predecessors and laid 
the foundations on which the still later groups, to which 
Boniface and Virgil of Salzburg belonged, built their 
edifices. If we are to accept Pelagius and the first 
Sedulius as Irishmen, both of whom apparently sprang 
from the Irish colony in what is now Wales, the stream 
of the Irish missionaries of civilization poured forth for 
over 800 years. In the ninth century the Irish intellectual 
hegemony of Europe was complete, and a minister of 
Charles the Bald elevated the representatives of Irish 
learning above the Greeks, while at Laon it became the 
fashion to study Irish literature and the Irish language, 
as at Reims the literati studied Greek under Irish precep- 
tors who at that time were the sole possessors of Greek 
learning in the West. There is nothing in the whole his- 
tory of learning more astonishing than Irish knowledge 
of Greek in the Middle Ages. It is a mystery as difficult 
of solution in our day as it appeared to Athanasius, the 
Roman librarian, in his day. The evidences of this 
Hellenic pre-eminence confronts us from the period of 
Pelagius to that of Michael Scotus, an extraordinary il- 
lumination apparently alike incommunicable and invisible 
in respect to source and tributaries. 

To tell the story of the work performed by medieval 
Irishmen abroad, to give the names, to describe the per- 
sonalities, to appraise their literary memorials, to sketch 
the course of their foundations, to give a picture of their 
literary colonies that studded the borderlands from the 
English Channel to the Adriatic, to bring into relief the 
part they played in saving Roman learning, to estimate 
their influence on the budding literatures of Europe, mere- 
ly roughly to sketch what they did in establishing and 
restoring Christian civilization in Europe would require as 
many pages as there is here space for words. Never 
was there an intellectual need more keenly felt than an 
adequate literary representation of the accomplishments 
of these famous men, who explored Europe from Iceland 
to the borders of Africa and Asia, who sailed westward 
perhaps to the American continent and eastward to the 
Nile and the Red Sea, who founded habitations of learn- 
ing in the Scottish Isles in the sixth century and who in 
tl.» ninth were telling the Greeks of Constantinople, that 
every Irish monastery possessed a Chrysostom, and whom 
sober-minded men of our own day have hailed as the true 
founders of modern civilization. May this year, which 


ought to be Columcille’s, see at least one well-intentioned 
contribution made to the honor of their memory and its 
illumination, to the glory of Ireland and to the confusion 
of its enemies. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 
Is Cooperative Production Workable? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for November 12, under the title “ Is 
Cooperative Production Workable?” Father Husslein, in com- 
menting upon the communication to America from Mr. Cedric 
Long, refers to a previous communication from myself, and says: 

The one ultimate problem about which we have no sufficient 
data, from which we can safely draw conclusions, is the rais- 
ing of the funds for large-scale manufacture. In this regard, 
as Mr. Long says, cooperative production has yet to prove 
itself practicable. Here we are confronted with problems 
which Mr. Shortall believes will remain insoluble for the 
workingman. 

Please let me get the record straight. There is absolutely nothing 
in what I wrote to justify the statement that I believe 
the problems of finance will remain insoluble for the working- 
man. 

Let me state simply just what questions I discussed in my pre- 
vious letter. Father Husslein in his article, “Is Cooperative 
Production Workable?” set forth, with every evidence of his 
approval, a system whereby labor organizations might control 
production, through stock-ownership in the operating company, 
the common stock being held by the workers, while the company’s 
bonds and notes and preferred stock are issued to all others who 
may wish to purchase them. All this is clearly set forth in 
Father Husslein’s article and is referred to in that article as 
“taking a leaf from capitalism.” In my letter I disagreed with 
Father Husslein, in that I thought it inadvisable for workers, 
for their own well-being, to use the corporate form of coopera- 
tion merely with the idea of thereby shifting the financial burden 
to outsiders. Furthermore, I thought it idle to talk about 
workers sharing in “both ownership and control” of “ industry 
and commerce,” when everything they had was mortgaged to out- 
side capitalists under Father Husslein’s system of borrowing. 

The second question I discussed was that of cooperation be- 
tween labor and capital. I did not see how it would help industry 

or society to pull down capital in order to put labor organizations 
in the position of the ruling class. Labor and capital should co- 
operate. I would refer Father Husslein to his own article, “ The 
System of Capitalism,” appearing in the issue of America for 
October 13, 1917, of which the following is an excerpt: 


“Tt is ordained by nature,” wrote Pope Leo XIII in ref- 
erence to the forces of capital and labor, “that these two 
classes should dwell in harmony and agreement, and should, 
as ‘it were, groove into each other, so as to maintain the 
balance of the body politic.” Such is the teaching of the 
Church, and such is the ideal of all labor unionism which 
has not been perverted by radical influences. But the har- 
mony and balance here described were violently interfered 
with by the system of economics which came with the inven- 
tion of machinery, the passing of the gilds and the growing 
power of the Reformation. That system is known today 
as “capitalism” and must not, we repeat, be confused with 
the mere fact of capitalist production. 

The great problem, in my opinion, is the distribution of wealth. 
At the present time we are reduced to tactics to displace the 
present ruling class, the capitalists, and to put them in their 
right position commensurate with their services. Of course, we 
want to do the thing without bloodshed and revolution. As I 
have stated in my previous communication, the workers must ob- 
tain an adequate wage before we can discuss the purchase by 
them of factories and industrial enterprises. I think we should 
concentrate on obtaining for the workers a living wage. 

New York. Rosert E. SHorTALL. 

[The “problems of finance” mentioned in the first passage 
quoted here from my articles, regard exclusively the “ raising 
of funds for large-scale manufacture” on the part of producers’ 
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cooperatives. The difficulties in the way of cooperative produc- 
tion, as I showed, are reducible to these alone. If these problems 
are not considered insoluble the argument is ended. It is imma- 
terial to me how far anyone may consider the particular method, 
described by me, as feasible or not. I must insist, however, that 
under no circumstances would I permit the workers “to use the 
corporate form of cooperation merely with the idea of thereby 
shifting the financial burden to outsiders,” nor, even in my wildest 
dreams, would I counsel the workers to mortgage everything “to 
outside capitalists.” 

In dealing with this question during the past years the strongest 
insistence has been placed by me upon urging caution. Nothing 
must be attempted that is not equally safe for the worker and 
for those who come to his aid. Hence my stress upon the need 
of education, and my illustrations to show how cooperative pro- 
duction must gradually begin with those industries in which the 
least amount of capital is required, so that the workers may not 
involve themselves in debts which they will not have every rea- 
sonable assurance of being able to meet. To this extent, and to 
this extent alone, is the lesson learned from capitalism to be 
applied by the workers, whether their service be that of hand or 
brain. Employers themselves can participate most effectively in 
the education of their workingmen by copartnership and participa- 
tion in labor management, as many in fact are doing. 

All praise in this respect is due to Col. P. H. Callahan, whose 
excellent methods of copartnership with his employes in profit- 
sharing and in labor management are looked upon by him as 
only a transition to a still better and more equitable order of 
things. Yet it is significant that in making this statement in the 
Fortnightly Review, he is at once forced to add that in his fight 
against religious prejudice: “Protestants never criticized me to 
the extent that employers do in my feeble fight to change from 
the wage-system to something more equitable; and Catholic em- 
ployers are often the worst.” 

It is plain then that our work is not “to pull down capital in 
order to put labor organization in the position of the ruling 
class.” There is question solely of a peaceful evolution, which 
should be furthered by us in every wise and just way. Our 
objective is clearly put before us by our own American Bishops. 
It consists of just two points: First, the majority of the workers, 
as they tell us, must come into at least a partial possession of 
the instruments of production, i. ¢., factories, etc. Second, in 
the words of the Bishops’ program, “ They can be enabled to reach 
this stage gradually through cooperative productive societies and 
copartnership.” So far, then, we are all united. No pronounce- 
ment of Catholic Bishops has ever met with more universal 
approval on the part of all who have a right to speak authorita- 
tively upon social subjects. Yet this Catholic platform, on which 
we firmly stand, implies, as the Bishops rightly conclude, “to a 
great extent the abolition of the wage-system.” There is nothing 
revolutionary, and of course nothing even remotely Socialistic in 
such a program, based upon the Catholic principle of widest 
diffusion of the private ownership of productive property. 

As for the second paragraph quoted from my articles, and 
written over four years ago, I have no reason for wishing to 
change a single word of it. So far as capital and labor remain 
distinct there must be a perfect harmony among them, if they 
would realize the Christian ideal. But this does not sigaify that 
capital and labor may not become identified to a greater or less 
extent, as must necessarily be the case in the Bishops’ ideal of 
“cooperative productive societies and copartnership.” By that 
ideal our Bishops merely look for the fulfilment of Pope Leo’s 
desire that as many as possible may be withdrawn from the 
wage-system and become independent owners. 

Finally, to come to our last point, no one could insist more than 
I have ever done upon the need of fighting for a living wage, 
and more than that, for an adequate wage, through labor unions, 
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through wise social legislation, and by every other just means. But 
while doing this we must never cease to educate and train the 
workers for a better order of things than a mere wage-system. 
Else we shall but perpetuate and all the more firmly establish 
those social conditions which are properly described as lead- 
ing to “Servile State.”—JosepH Huss.etn, S. J.] 


Catholic Centers and High Schools. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a communication entitled “Catholic Centers and High 
Schools,” in America for November 26, A. C. Verbeke says: 
“The intermingling of a few non-Catholic boys with our own 
Catholic boys would undoubtedly tend to break down prejudice, 
etc.” Statements similar to this one have so frequently appeared 
of late in our papers and magazines that they may create the 
opinion that mixing Catholic with non-Catholic boys is certain to 
be beneficial to both. This, however, is wrong. The antagonism 
against the Church is not founded on ignorance only; there are 
other reasons and among them is malice. Boys if left alone will 
follow the line of least resistance and non-Catholic boys will 
never approve of or adopt what seems a bother to them. The 
certain danger to the faith of our Catholic boys is much greater 
than the doubtful benefits that may accrue for religion, and hence 
it is wrong to adopt the principle of mixing. The canons of the 
Church support this view and experience emphasizes it. There 
has been mixing throughout the last four centuries and no gen- 
eral good results have been noticed. The mixing in organiza- 
tions, clubs, schools and camps that is advocated so extensively 
at present, is the cause of much worry to men who are engaged 
in keeping Catholic boys under the influence of Catholic associa- 
tion and training. Entirely Catholic schools and organizations 
for all Catholic children, wherever these can be had, is a sound 
and practical Catholic principle. 


New York. Fr. Kivian, O. M. Cap 


Long’s “ English Literature ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA : 

The observations of the Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S. J., in 
AmerIcA Of November 26, on Long’s “English Literature,” 
prompt the query: How much longer are our schools to remain 
destitute of a suitable textbook of English literature, one that 
combines truth with scholarship? No one will deny the literary 
merits of Mr. Long’s book as well as its attractiveness and 
adaptability to class work. These must be the qualities that have 
caused many of our Catholic schools to adopt it. They have 
adopted it, too, because on the whole, perhaps, they have found 
nothing better. But surely they cannot rest satisfied with a his- 
tory of English literature written from the viewpoint of rational- 
istic philosophy, one that considers England to have been in 
“ecclesiastical bondage” until “Parliament’s famous Act of 
Supremacy” released her, and that “man’s spiritual freedom 
was proclaimed by the Reformation.” 

That our Catholic schools and colleges can find no better text- 
book than one built upon such assumptions may appear a severe 
arraignment against the completeness of our textbook list. And 
so it is. Certain schools are justifying the adoption of Mr. Long’s 
book on the ground that the presence of error affords the oppor- 
tunity to the teacher to set the truth before the student. If this 
be so, then we ought also, if we are logical, adopt Gibbon as our 
text on the Roman Empire. It would seem a manifest pedagogic 
error to place into the hands of high-school pupils a textbook 
for whose tone and statements the teacher has to be making 
apologies and corrections. But the question is: When are we 
to be furnished with a school history of English literature writ- 
ten with the accuracy, method, attractiveness, and scholarship, 
that we demand should characterize our textbooks? 

Grand Rapids. Cuas. D. Wurrte. 
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The Denver Judge 


HY not operate on the judge? He, not the mother, 

needs attention. It would appear that the mother 
entertains some original ideas on the subject of domestic 
hygiene, but her principles touching the things that really 
count are beyond reproach. Astounding as the statement 
may appear in these days of pagan neo-Malthusianism, 
she does not believe that the natural law has been an- 
She does not consider herself free to break a 
contract. She is of opinion that the Seventh Command- 
ment has never been repealed. Considering that she, or 
her ancestors came from Italy, the ideals of this poor 
woman are singularly noble, when contrasted with the 
ideals of so many of her American neighbors. Italy is a 
country in which murder is comparatively unknown. As 
for us, in this respect we are rapidly adopting the ethics 
of the jungle-beasts. The least said of neo-Malthusian- 
ism among us, the better; but it must be remarked that 
this alleged criminal in Denver has resisted the forces of 
environment with singular success. 

Curious things may happen in Colorado, but it is not 
probable that under the statutes a woman may be mutilated 
because she uses very little soap and water, and has never 
heard of a vacuum-cleaner, or, if she refuses to submit, 
lose her children. The New York press has recently given 
some space to review the judicial acts of an up-State occu- 
pant of the bench. He sent some women to jail not be- 
cause they had committed any crime, but because he 
thought “they was fixin’ to.” He has been excused on 
the ground that never in his life had he opened a law- 
book. For many years before assuming the ermine he 
had provided bread for his family by shoeing horses. Pos- 
sibly the Colorado judge learned his law and ethics while 
pursuing the honest trade of a butcher. If so, he may 


nulled. 


be excused, but he should also be removed. A man so 
lacking in common sense, in knowledge of law, and in 
appreciation of Christian and American ideals is unfit to 
sit in judgment on any human being. 
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The Shepperd-Towner Program 

ONGRESS has approved the Shepperd-Towner ma- 
ternity bill, and after protesting his undying devotion 
to the principle that local communities should solve their 
own problems, the President has signed it. “We must 
avoid paternalism,” remarked the President as he took up 
his pen, “ for there is grave danger at hand when central- 
ized expression begins to take from the local communities 
the burdens of the social conscience. In fact,” he con- 
cluded, “ the best that humanity knows comes up from the 
individual man and woman.” And with a flourish he 
signed the document which called into existence a Federa! 

Board of maternity and infant hygiene. 

Perhaps the President is right. The terms of the Shep- 
perd-Towner law prohibit the use of any part of the funds 
for a maternity hospital, or for a bed in a maternity hos- 
pital, or for a bottle of milk for any baby. The tasks 
resting upon the local social conscience apparently remain 
untouched. It may be that this law will lift few burdens 
from the local community. 

But it will assuredly impose a few. The President does 
not believe that the purposes of any “ cooperating ” State 
will be checked under the new plan by Federal interfer- 
ence. Had he entertained that view, the President who 
has protested frequently and firmly against Federal en- 
croachment would not have signed the bill. But Miss 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, contradicts 
him flatly, and so does the bill. ‘“ It must be remembered,” 
said this lady in an interview published in the Washington 
Post on November 27, “ it must be remembered that their 
plans,” the plans of the States, “ must be submitted to the 
Children’s Bureau, and be subject to final approval by the 
Federal Board of maternity and infant hygiene.” It will, 
indeed, be remembered; but should any State chance to 
forget or choose to forget, and insist upon the acceptance 
of its own plans, the politicians who happen to be in 
charge at Washington, will cut it off from all participation 
in the Federal funds. And it will remain cut off until it 
submits. 

It is, of course, perfectly obvious that this method of 
whipping a recalcitrant State into line cannot possibly 
interfere with the purposes which any State may have in 
conducting its own maternity and infant hygiene bureau. 
That must at once be conceded. Yet there is something 
humiliating in the spectacle presented by a free, sovereign 

and independent State cringing under the whip of a polit- 
ical clique. Were the phrase not obsolete, and to modern 
ears practically without meaning, one might characterize 
the law which forces a State to bow, in the management 
of its own concerns, to a Federal bureau, as unconstitu- 
tional. 

In the opinion of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, this law rests on an unsound financial policy, 
encroaches upon rights plainly belonging to the respective 
States, and affords no effective remedy for such evils as 
exist. It is, therefore, not useless merely, but harmful. 
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But Miss Abbott now proposes a grand survey by her 
agents, who while forbidden by the law to interfere in the 
houses of the poor are subject to no penalty should they 
violate the law; and the survey finished, we shall have a 
perfect Niagara of lectures on the hygiene of infancy and 
maternity. Once the flow begins, it will be well, in fact 
imperative if the birth-rate is not to continue to decline, 
to take care that maternity hygiene be not interpreted in 
terms of birth-control, or in terms which deny the right 
of the youngest unborn child to life. 


The Will to Disarm 


F he has done nothing else, Secretary Hughes has shot 

an idea into the world. It is not probable that the as- 
tute Secretary shot wildly. That is not his habit. A long 
career indicates that, with one or possibly two exceptions, 
Mr. Hughes takes his time when he aims. It will as- 
suredly be said that the Secretary shot with one eye on the 
target of international love, and the other fixed unblink- 
ingly on the coming Congressional elections. Motives are 
sometimes mixed in this topsy-turvy world, and no public 
man is surprised when his are questioned. But the facts, 
as far as they are known, show that Mr. Hughes is sin- 
cerely desirous to spend the people’s money for other pur- 
poses than gunpowder and dreadnoughts. 

This desire the people share. In fact, it comes from 
them. When the drums beat and pennons flutter, men 
will sometimes run through a gamut of emotion and ac- 
tion of which they had thought themselves incapable. 
Patriotism is a virtue, but it does not follow that the citizen 
who works to keep his country out of war is not a patriot, 
or that the legislator who pares a military appropriation 
to the bone is a lineal spiritual descendant of Benedict 
Arnold. Nor can there be any doubt that nine out of ten 
men prove what they sincerely think of war only when 
the mortality reports come in. They may prate of military 
glory, but when the guns begin to shoot, a large percentage 
of them are like Dooley behind the gun, but-ten thousand 
miles behind it, and willing to be behinder. No country 
has yet carried on a war of any magnitude without resort- 
ing to conscription. Before many months, enthusiasm 
cools down, and the people are given the option of enlisting 
or going to jail, backing up to a blank wall to be shot or 
going over the top to shoot an enemy. If wars were de- 
cided by plebiscites, with the proviso that the draft be re- 
stricted to all in favor of war, it may be suspected that 
many a country now hardly distinguishable from an armed 
camp, would soon resound with the gentle cooing of whole 
flocks of white-winged doves of peace. 

That the Secretary’s plan will not work out smoothly 
may be taken for granted. If we ask France, Japan, and 
Great Britain to make concessions, France, Great Britain 
and Japan know the game well enough to accept the princi- 
ple of limited armaments only on condition that the Amer- 
ican representatives give an. impossible guarantee. From 
this apex of impossibility the requests will be scaled down. 
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That stand may be expected, but since it is largely an ex- 
ercise in diplomacy, or in what Americans call the game 
of “bluff,” it is not important. What at this stage is vital 
is to urge the aceptance of the principle, and to foster for 
disarmament all the emotions on which we played during 
the war, for millions of soldiers and tons of dynamite. 
The principle accepted, the rest will come in time, par- 
ticularly if the respective peoples impress upon their re- 
spective governments their conclusion that they are not dis- 
posed to destroy their own property and their own children 
for the specific purpose of destroying the property and 
children of a people across the sea. Somebody probably 
wins out in this game, but the winner is neither the con- 
quering nation nor the conquered. 


Don’t Buy Them 

HE Yule-tide shopper in quest of suitable Christ- 

mas cards is sure to be shown a wide variety of 
designs and inscriptions that bear no relation whatever to 
the essentially Christian character of the great December 
festival. The only reason such cards are so common is 
because Christmas shoppers are content to buy them. 
Now it is suggested that this year every reader of AMER- 
ICA who means to purchase Christmas cards should insist 
upon having those that unmistakably emphasize the fact 
that December 25 is Our Divine Saviour’s Birthday. If 
the merchants dealt with, protest that they have for sale 
no Christmas cards of the kind desired, let the disap- 
pointed shopper express regret that the tradesmen do not 
try harder to meet the needs of their patrons and then go 
to another store. If nothing but un-Christian cards are 
offered by the merchants, would-be purchasers are ad- 
vised to send to their friends no Christmas cards at all, 
rather than promote the circulation of designs and in- 
scriptions that of set purpose utterly ignore the sacred 
nature of “ the high feast of Christ’s Nativity.” It should 
always be easy to buy for Christmas cards artistic little 
reproductions of the Old Masters’ Madonnas. Catholic 
bookstores at least would have them to sell. 

This advice may seem founded on exaggeration, for 
a card is “a little thing.” True, but the deliberate purpose 
to minimize at Christmas time all reference to the Divine 
Saviour of mankind is not “a little thing.” In many 
public schools, formal Christmas exercises are now pro- 
hibited; in others, permitted only when shorn of “all 
religious significance.” Considering our mixed population, 
perhaps the school authorities should not be severely cen- 
sured. But Catholics should give no countenance to any 
movement of the kind. To us religion is truly all or 
nothing. If the Child born on Christmas Day is not the 
only-begotten Son of God, the Christian religion is a 
deception, and Christmas should be a time of mourning 
not of gladness. Whatever then others may do, let us, at 
least, be earnest to praise and glorify the Divine Child and 
His doctrine; in our lives, first of all, and then even in 
things So small as the cards we send at Christmas time. 
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Literature 


THE BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 
GOOD CHRISTIAN,” the celebrated Father Felician once 
observed, “ needs four kinds of food: for his soul’s nourish- 
ment, grace and prayer; for his heart’s well-being, love and 
friendship; for his mind’s health, reading and reflection; for his 
body’s support, meat and drink. So why not send such a Christ- 
mas card,” he went on, “as this: ‘Dear Sylvester, I have just 
finished a triduum for your growth in holiness, and that my 
prayers might be effectual, I wholly abstained for three days 
from making unkind remarks.’ Or this: ‘Dear Mildred, I mean 
to be a truer friend to you next year by being more unselfish and 
sincere.’ Or this: ‘Dear Sebastian, the book I am sending you 
has furnished me with more sweet and wholesome mental food 
than anything I have read for years.’ Or finally: ‘Dear Muriel; 
Please accept with my cordial Christmas greetings a dozen pack- 
ages of Butyromel, the delicious breakfast food which has made 
me the social success I am.’” 

Father Felician’s suggestion is respectfully submitted for the 
perplexed Christmas shoppers’ consideration. To help them 
choose the proper food for at least the minds of their friends, 
we offer the following list of books, most of which have been 
favorably noticed in AmerICcA during the past year. The price 
is @dded when known, and the publisher is sometimes named 
only with the last of several works he brings out. Among the 
biographies are Dr. Pearse’s “ Walter de Wenlok, Abbot of 
Westminster” (Macmillan) ; W. Geer’s “ Napoleon III” (Bren- 
tano’s) ; Mother Patrick’s “ Victoire de Saint-Luc” (Longmans, 
$1.40); G. Robinson's “David Urquhart” (Houghton, $5.00) ; 
Father Cough'an’s “ St. Paul” (Benziger, $2.50) ; Mother Forbes’ 
“Life of John Ogilvie” (Benziger, $1.75); Count Witte’s 
“Memoirs” (Doubleday, $5.00); M. Filon’s “Recollections of 
the Empress Josephine” (Funk and Wagnalls); P. M. Taylor’s 
“The Story of My Life” (Oxford); Charles Martyn’s “ Life of 
Artemas Ward” (Artemas Ward); Mlle. Alambert’s “A Life’s 
Oblation” (Benziger, $2.00) ; Prince Windischgraetz’s “ Memoirs ” 
(Houghton, $5.00) ; Father Cuthbert’s new edition of “ St. Francis 
of Asissi” (Longmans, $4.00); Father Daly’s “St. John Berch- 
mans” (Kenedy, $1.50); Dom D. H. Blair’s “Marquess of 
Bute” (Longmans); St. Teresa’s “Letters” (Benziger, $6.00) ; 
Mr. Leslie’s “Henry Edward Manning” (Kenedy, $7.50); Mr. 
Sedgwick’s “ Marcus Aurelius” (Yale, $2.75); Miss Tabb’s 
“Father Tabb” (Stratford, $1.50); Father Braunsberger’s 
“Petrus Canisius” (Pustet); Mr. Hueffer’s “ Thus to Revisit” 
(Dutton, $6.50); Mr. Strachey’s “Queen Victoria” (Harcourt, 
$5.00); E. F. Benson’s “Our Family Affairs” (Doran, $4.00) ; 
Father Delehay’s “St. John Berchmans” (Benziger, $1.50); 
Father Fabre’s “Life of Jean Henri Fabre” (Dodd), and Alice 
Brown’s “ Louise Imogen Guiney” (Macmillan, $1.50). 

Historical works of the year that will appeal to the Catholic 
reader are Dr. Kinsman’s “Trent” (Longmans, $1.10); Mr. 
Adams’s “ The Founding of New England” (Atlantic Monthly) ; 
Father Engelhardt’s “San Diego Mission” (J. M. Barry, San 
Francisco, $3.00); Father Jarrett’s “The English Dominicans” 
(Benziger, $5.00); Mr. Ferrero’s “ Ruin of Ancient Civilization ” 
(Putnam, $2.50); Father Hyland’s “A Century of Persecution ” 
(Dutton, $8.00); Mr. Chesterton’s “The New Jerusalem” 
(Doran, $3.00); Mr. Hogan’s “Ireland in the European Sys- 
tem” (Longmans, $5.00) ; “A Cycle of Adams Letters” (Hough- 
ton, $10.00); Mr. Ditchfield’s “Old Village Life” (Dutto»); 
Mr. Penty’s “A Gildman’s Interpretation of History” (Sunwise 
Turn) ; the “Cambridge History of American Literature” (Put- 
nam); Miss O’Reilly’s “How France Built Her Cathedrals” 
(Harper, $6.00); Miss King’s “Creole Families of New Or- 





leans” ($6.00); Lord Bryce’s “Modern Democracies” ($10.50) 

and the new revised edition of Mr. Crawford’s “ Ave Roma’ 

($3.50, Macmillan). 

Worth-while novels of the year that could be offered as suit- 
able Christmas gifts are: Miss Moore’s “ The Greenway” (Ken 
edy, $2.25); Mr. Oldmeadow’s “ The Hare” (Century, $2.00) ; 
Miss Clarke’s “ Tressider’s Sister” and “The Potter’s House’ 
(Benziger, $2.00); Mr. Beerbohm’s “Seven Men” (Knopf, 
$3.00); Mr. Birmingham’s “ Adventures of a Night” (Doran, 
$1.90); Mr. Lincoln's “Galusha the Magnificent” (Appleton 
$2.00); Mr. Howells’ “ Miss Farrell” (Harper, $2.00); A. M 
Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes” (Little, Brown, $2.00); Miss 
Wilmot-Buxton’s “ Gildersleeves ” (Herder, $2.00); Mrs. Hink- 
son’s “ Denys the Dreamer” (Benziger, $2.00); Miss Sawyer’s 
“The Silver Sixpence” (Harper, $2.00); Mr. De Morgan’s “ The 
Old Man’s Youth” (Holt, $2.00); Mr. Merrick’s “A Chair in 
the Boulevard” (Dutton, $1.90); Mr. Tarkington’s “ Alice 
Adams” ($2.00), and Mr. Leon’s “A Son of the Hidalgos” 
($1.75, Doubleday), and Mr. Sabatini’s “ Scaramouche” (Hough- 
ton, $2.00). 

The past twelve months have been quite rich in books of es- 
says and literary criticism, for we have Mr. Dobson’s “ Later 
Essays” (Oxford), Mr. Strunsky’s “Sinbad” (Holt, $1.75), 
Mr. Beerbolm’s “And Even Now” (Dutton, $2.00); Mr. 
Matthews’ “Essays in English” (Scribner); the anonymous 
“ Mirrors of Downing Street,” “Mirrors of Washington,” “ The 
Glass of Fashion” (Putnam); Mr. Conrad’s “ Notes on Life and 
Letters” (Doubleday, $1.90); Mr. More’s “The New England 
Group” (Houghton, $2.00); Mr. Holliday’s “Turns About 
Town” (Doran, $2.00); “Imaal’s,’” “Excursions in Thought” 
(Kenedy, $1.50) ; “The Story of Pet Marjorie” (Boni & Live- 
right, $0.95); Father O'Neill’s “Essays on Poetry” (Talbot 
Press); Mr. Keable’s “ Pilgrim Papers” (Dutton, $2.00); Mr. 
Thomson’s “Greeks and Barbarians” (Macmillan); Mr. Ches- 
terton’s “Uses of Diversity” (Dodd); Mr. Brooks’ “ Hints to 
Pilgrims” (Yale, $2.50); Mr. Kilmer’s “ The Circus and Other 
Essays” (Doran, $2.50), and Lionel Johnson’s “Reviews and 
Critical Papers” (Dutton, ($2.00). 

Here are some books of verse to choose from: Mr. Owens’ 
“Poems” (Huebsch); Miss Millay’s “Second April” (Kenner- 
ley, $2.00); Mr. Yeats’ “Selected Poems” (Macmillan); Mr. 
Walters’ “Irish Poets of Today” (Dutton, $3.00); Mr. May- 
nard’s “The Last Knight” (Stokes, $1.60); Miss Rittenhouse’s 
“The Lifted Cup” (Houghton, $1.25); Mr. E. A. Robinson’s 
“Collected Poems” ($4.50); Sara Teasdale’s “Flame and 
Shadow” and Marguerite Wilkinson’s “New Voices” ($2.50, 
Macmillan) ; Mrs. Kilmer’s “ Vigils” (Doran, $1.25). 

Among the works treating of Ireland’s past or present, the 
year has given us: Mr. Henry’s “ Evolution of Sinn Fein” and 
Mr. Ryan’s “ The Irish Labor Movement” (Huebsch, $2.00 each) ; 
Miss Murray’s “Father Allan’s Island” (Harcourt); Mrs. 
O’Brien’s “In Mallow” (Benziger, $1.25); Mr. Good’s “ Irish 
Unionism,” and Mr. Corkery’s “The Hounds of Banba” (Tal- 
bot); “Ireland and the Ulster Legend” (Cath. Encyclopedia, 
$0.65) ; “ Evidence on Conditions in Ireland” (Albert Coyle, Bliss 
Bldg., Washington, $1.50); Mr. O’Brien’s “ McCarthys in Early 
American History” (Dodd, $2.50), and Mr. George O’Brien’s 
“Economic History of Ireland” (Longmans, $7.50). 

Besides the Christmas books for children mentioned or noticed 
elsewhere in this issue, attention is called to Mother Loyola’s 
“King of the Golden City” ($2.50), and Mrs. Eden’s “ A String 
of Sapphires” (Kenedy, $3.50); Miss Taggart’s four “ Jack-in- 
the-Box” books ($1.50), and Miss Barton’s “Nancy and Nick” 
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their numerous predecessors (Houghton, $1.75); the “Peep at 
Many Lands” series (Macmillan), and the “ King’s Treasuries 
of Literature” set (Dutton); Mr. De la Mare’s “ Three Mulla- 
Mulgars” (Knopf, $4.00); Mr. Master’s “ Mitch Millar” (Mac- 
millan, $2.00), and Father Finn’s “ Bobbie in Movie Land,” with 
Fathet Spalding’s “Signals from the Bay Tree” (Benziger, 
$1.50). 

Those who still care to read about the Great War will no 
doubt be interested in such books as: Princess Bliicher’s “An 
English Wife in Berlin” ($6.00); Mr. Mowrer’s “ Balkanized 
Europe” ($3.00); Mr. Irwin’s “ The Next War” ($1.50); Lord 
Escher’s “The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener” (Dutton, $3.00) ; 
Mr. Page’s “Italy in the World War” (Scribner, $5.00); Mr. 
Wright's “ At the Supreme War Council” (Putnam); Mr. Gibbs’ 
“More That Must Be Told” (Harper), and Mr. Lansing’s “ The 
Peace Negotiations” and “The Big Four” (Houghton, $2.50; 
$3.00). 

Now follows a good variety of ascetical and devotional 
books: Father Chandlery’s “ Mary’s Praise in Every Tongue” 
($2.25); Dom Vonier’s “The Christian Mind” ($1.50); Father 
Williams’ “Supernatural Mysticism” (Herder, $2.75); Father 
Le Buffe’s “ My Changeless Friend” series (Messenger, $1.50) ; 
Father Delatte’s “The Rule of St. Benedict” ($7.00); Father 
Phillips’, “ The Mother of Christ” (Benziger), and “ St. Bernard’s 
Sermons” (Browne & Nolan). For travel books, besides those 
named elsewhere in these colun.ns, we have Mr. Andrews’ 
“Across Mongolian Plains” (Appleton, $5.00); Mr. McFee’s 
“An Ocean Tramp” (Doubleday, $1.75) ; Mr. and Miss Feddens’ 
“The Basque Country” (Houghton, $4.00), and Mr. Paine’s 
“Lost Ships and Lonely Seas” (Century, $4.00). 

Suitable presents for priests and religious, and for those in- 
terested in works on apologetics, Holy Writ, theology and 
philosophy will be found among such titles as the following: 
Father Petrovits’ “The New Church Law on Matrimony” 
(McVey, $4.50); Mr. Henderson’s “The Lesson of the Cata- 
combs” (Macmillan); Sir Bertram Windle’s “ Vitalism and 
Scholasticism ” ($3.00); Father Quigley’s “The Divine Office,” 
Father Tixeront’s “Handbook of Patrology” ($2.50); Father 
Howley’s “Psychology and Mystical Experience” ($2.50) ; 
Father Boylan’s “The Psalms” ($5.50); Father Ryder’s “ Notes 
on Sermons” ($1.50, Herder); M. Fabre’s “More Hunting 
Wasps” (Dodd); Father Berry’s “Apocalypse” (J. M. Win- 
terich, Columbus, $1.50) ; Father Martindale's “ Catholic Thought 
and Thinkers” (Kenedy, $1.75); Father Cuthbert’s “God and 
the Supernatural” (Longmans, $5.00); Bishop Schneider’s “ The 
Other Life” ($3.50), and the three volumes of Fathers Callan 
and McHugh’s “ Parochial Course” (Wagner, $3.50 each) ; 
Father Eaton’s “Gospel According to St. Mark” (Benziger, 
$2.00) ; Father Owen Hill’s “ Psychology and Natural Theology ” 
(Macmillan) ; Father Coppens’ “Moral Principles and Medical 
Practise” (Benziger, $2.50); the English Jesuits’ “ West- 
minster Version of Sacred Scriptures” (Longmans, $2.50); an 
“American Agnostic’s,” “Rebuilding a Lost Faith” (Kenedy, 
$3.25); Father MacEachen’s “ Archeology Series” (Cath. Book 
Co., Wheeling), and Father Grannan’s “General Introduction 
to the Bible” (Herder, $8.00). 

During the past twelve months a number of books have ap- 
peared which should be of special interest to Catholic teachers 
and sociologists. For instance, Terence McSwiney’s “ Principles 
of Freedom” ($2.00); Mr. Rees’s “ Social and Industrial History 
of England” (Dutton); Mr. Klein’s “Dynastic America” (The 
author, N. Y.); Father Kerby’s “ The Social Mission of Charity” 
($2.25); Father Dunney’s “ The Parish School”; T. A. Clark’s 
“Discipline and the Derelict” (Macmillan); Mr. Chisholm’s 
“Labor’s Magna Charta” (Longmans, $3.40); “A Mother’s 
Letters to Her Daughter” ($1.00) ; Father McLean’s “ The Moral- 
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ity of the Strike” ($1.75) ; Father Hull’s “ A Practical Philosophy 
of Life,” and his “Collapses in Adult Life” (Kenedy); Lady 
Lovat’s “ Marriage and Motherhood” ($2.00) ; Father Garesche’s 
“ Social Organization of Parishes” (Benziger, $2.75); Mr. New- 
farg’s “ Development of Character” (Little, Ives, N. Y.); “ Pub- 
lic Opinion and the Steel Strike” (Harcourt, $2.50), and Father 
Husslein’s “ Work, Wealth and Wages” (Matre, $1.00). 

Should there be some discontented Christmas shoppers who 
cannot find in the foregoing list of books just the kind of food 
a friend’s mind seems to need, perhaps Father Reville’s “ Book- 
case” will offer “first aid,” or perhaps the titles recommended 
in AMERICA about this time last year, or in 1919, or in 1918, or 
even earlier than that, may recall a book obviously so full of men- 
tal vitamines that it will prove to be exactly the one that has 
long been sought for. 

Wa ter Dwicart, S. J. 


THE SPIRE 
Thou art as lovely as the friendly mists that pause at dawn to 
drape thee in their veils, 
And thou art strong as all the horsemen winds that gallop past 
thee on their neighing gales, 
Mysterious as moonlight when it seems to mask yet show the 
beauty of thy face, 
And fair as sunlight on the flashing frost that makes a silvern 
armor for thy grace, 
Serene beyond the touch of time or tears, above the city’s clamor 
and alarms, 
And steadfast as the constant night that comes to hold thee in 
the silence of her arms. 
Oh exquisite and strong! Oh near and rare! 
My humble effort, and my soaring prayer! 
Marie BLAKE. 


REVIEWS 


The Story of the Irish Race, a Popular History of Ireland. By 
Szumas MacManus, Assisted by Several Irish Scholars. New 
York : The Irish Publishing Co., P. O. Box 1300. $6.00. 

A modern and well-balanced history of Ireland has long been 
a desideratum. Too many of the books dealing with the history 
of Erin have been either somewhat uncritical or else exclusively 
concerned with certain aspects only of Irish history. And all 
those who read “Ireland’s Case” by Seumas MacManus when it 
appeared some four years ago must have felt their appetites 
whetted for more Irish history from that gifted pen, and their 
eagerness aroused by the fulfilment of the promise therein made 
that a longer and fuller history of Ireland was to follow that 
brief but convincing compendium. ‘“ The Story of the Irish Race” 
is the fulfilment of that promise. In 700 pages the reader is 
carried through the whole romantic and tragic story of the “Isle 
of Destiny” from its beginnings in the mists of legend through 
more than three thousand years down to the magnificent struggle 
now being waged for independence. In the words of the pre- 
face : 

The political narrative common to all Irish histories is 
given briefly. But the non-political phases of our race’s his- 
tory—often far more important than the political, and usually 
omitted or only hinted at—are gone into more largely; such 
as the ancient customs, laws, learning, literature, scholars, 
teachers, saints, missionaries—and in more modern times the 
spiritual struggles and sufferings of our people. 

Of the main author, it is unnecessary to speak; he is already 
deservedly well-known as a literateur, and in the composition 
of the*work he has enjoyed the assistance of eminent specialists 
in various departments of Irish history. One can only regret, 
among the many excellencies of the book, that the contribution 
by Dr. Douglas Hyde on the “Ancient Language, History and 
Literature of Ireland” came too late to be included. 
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Excellent features of the book are the abundant quotations, 
even from hostile sources, inwoven into the text itself, and the 
list of references appended to each chapter. There might have 
been more attempt made at critical discrimination between mere 
legend and probable fact in recounting the more ancient history, 
and again comparisons with contemporary Europe might have 
been more steadily made as they would have helped greatly to 
bring out the real value of early Irish achievement. The failure 
to include an index is the more regrettable as the table of con- 
tents consists of a mere list of titles. But with these few de- 
fects the work of Devil’s Advocate ceases. The book is other- 
wise a splendid one and should find its way as a Christmas gift 
into every Irish home and every other home as well wherever 
there is appreciation of a gallant people making an heroic stand 
against overwhelming odds for life, liberty, and self-expression. 


J. F. X. M. 





American Catholics in the War. National Catholic War Coun- 
cil, 1917-1921. By Micnaget Wittiams, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

This volume may well be called a “History of Catholic 
Patriotism.” Americans of every creed will read it with admira- 
tion and Catholics with pride. The facts recorded here are a 
vindication of the teachings of the Catholic Church on the vital 
question of civic obedience and patrotism, and an eloquent refu- 
tation of the charge brought against Catholics that they are dis- 
loyal to the great Republic which guarantees to them the free 
exercise of their religion. 

In the Great War and during the years which followed and 
which presented problems almost as difficult as those which faced 
the country in time of actual war, the Catholic Church met the 
crisis with a solution as practical as it was unselfish. After 
briefly referring to the conduct of American Catholics in the 
preceding Wars of Independence and of 1812, the Mexican, Civil 
and Spanish Wars, in which their patriotism was beyond all re- 
proach, Mr. Williams analyzes the work done by them in the great 
world-crisis. He tells us of the million of American Catholics in 
the armed forces of the United States, of the bravery of these 
men under fire, of the heroism of their chaplains, of the splendid 
response given by Catholic soldiers in camp, trench and battle 
area to the stern call of duty, of the thousands who died for 
the country which had summoned them from their homes. The 
volume describes the work of Cardinals and Bishops who out- 
lined the Catholic plan of peaceful battle for the welfare of the 
fighting men, the work of the Catholic War Council and its mani- 
fold branches, the devotion of our Catholic women, the never- 
to-be forgotten work of the Knights of Columbus to which the 
whole country has paid its tribute of respect and the Catholic 
reconstruction program. The book of Mr. Williams is a valuable 
contribution to history. It proves that the good Catholic must be 
a good American. je SF 





The Children’s Garland of Verse. Gathered by Grace Ruys. 
With Eight Colored illustrations by CHartes Ropinson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

The brother or sister of the child who received last year for a 
Christmas gift a copy of Louey Chisholm’s excellent anthology, 
“The Golden Staircase” (Putnam), commended in our issue of 
December 25, should be given this year a copy of “ The Children’s 
Garland.” Beginning with Shakespeare’s quatrain on the “ Jolly 
Shepherd” one blast of whose “ minikin mouth” will keep his 
sheep from harm, the compiler has prepared for children from 
eight to fifteen a large, richly varied and very fragrant bouquet 
of verse culled from English and American poets. Small boys 
and girls who “daren’t go a-hunting, for fear of little men,” will 
find in the book a great number of sweet verses they are sure 
to like and their older, more romantic brothers and sisters will 
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read with delight an admirable selection of ballads and lyrics 
from their best-loved poets. “ Rare,” Ben Jonson, for instance, 
reminds our lads that “It is not growing like a tree in bulk 
doth make man better be,” and “Silvia,” the “holy, fair and 
wise,” reminds our maidens that “ beauty lives with kindness,” 
while Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Lowell, and a hundred others, 
plead to have their beautiful poems committed to memory so they 
will become the youthful reader’s “ possession forever.” The 350 
or more titles in the anthology include so many prime favorites 
of children, and such a wealth also of true poetry, that boys and 
girls who get Miss Rhys’s “Garland” for Christmas should be 
accounted very fortunate. W. D. 





Where the Strange Trails Go Down. By E. ALExanpver Pow- 
ELL. With Illustrations and Map. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

Adventures in Swaziland. The Story of a South African Boer 
By Owen Rowe O’Neit. With Many Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. New York: The Century Company. $4.00. 

Mr. Powell’s book tells of the realization of a boyhood dream 
When very young he used to listen with breathless interest to 
the tales of travel told him by an old sea-captain, and he de- 
termined that some day he too would go voyaging among those 
mysterious islands that lie along the equator. Strange to say, 
his dream came true, and his entertaining volume is the record 
of the strange trails he followed. Starting from the Philippines, 
he sailed south through fairy seas and visited the islands in- 
vested with the glamor of magic by such names as Sulu, Borneo, 
Tawi Tawi, Java, Sumatra and Bali. His narrative, as was 
necessary in the case of one who traveled so many thousands of 
miles is somewhat cursory and touches rather on the surface of 
things, but he tells his story well, and is light and gay, sobet 
and serious, rapid and leisurely, according to the mood engendered 
by the things he saw. One of the most refreshing things about 
the book is the fact that the author is not obsessed, as so many 
of those who have written on similar subjects have been, with 
the thought of sex, nor has he deemed it necessary to fill his pages 
with lurid accounts of primitive savage beauty and decadent moral 
customs. His book is both entertaining and instructive, and 
throws a good deal of light on the complexities of the Far 
Eastern problems now before the Conference at Washington. One 
thing that stands out clearly is the outrageous way in which the 
natives have been exploited for the financial benefit of their so- 
called civilizers. Holland, France and Great Britain, either by 
preconcerted and deliberate purpose or by callous neglect, have 
allowed the savages to be corrupted and degraded, either to make 
money more easily or government less hazardous, and this is 
the depressing side of the picture. 

Dr. O’Neil’s book is very different from Mr. Powell’s. It is 
not so much a study as a record of his personal relations with 
the people of Swaziland. As a young boy he made his first ac- 
quaintance with this warlike African tribe, when he accompanied 
his uncle on a diplomatic mission from Oom Paul to the King 
of the Swazis, and on that occasion engaged in a rifle contest 
with the cruel King Buno in which the targets were members of 
the tribe. Subsequently he made many trips to Swaziland, and 
his story is a fascinating and thrilling one, from which the reader 
derives an intensive picture of the customs, laws and character 
of a very primitive people. Like Mr. Powell, he has carefully 
avoided insisting on the degrading side of their moral life. 

J. H. F. 

His Reverence—His Days Work. By Cornetrus J. Hotiann, 
S.T.L. With an Introduction by Acnes Repriier. New York: 
Blase Benziger & Co., Inc. $1.50. 

You and Yours. Practical Talks on Home Life. By Mar- 
Tin Scott, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

The Christmas book-buyer will be glad to know of these two 
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volumes. The first, in thirty short papers, carries the parish 
priest through his daily life as described by “ Father Sperinde” 
to his correspondent, “ Prudenzia.” The author explains to the 
interested layman why priests dislike public meetings, for in- 
stance, and social gaieties, why they buy so many books, and why 
they seek the companionship of other priests, besides many more 
idocyncrasies of theirs. Readers will also learn what the aver- 
age priest thinks of collections, what his consolations are, and 
what his attitude is toward the rich, the poor, “ foreigners,” public 
movements, and his own family. Father Holland has interpreted 
the mind and character of our American priesthood with deli- 
cate humor and rare discernment. The book deserves many 
readers. 

Father Scott’s latest volume has practical chapters in it for 
every member of the family: Father, mother, husband, wife, son 
and daughter, in addition to many good pages on such subjects 
as “ Women and Dress,” “ Young Men and Courtship,” “ Amuse- 
ments,” etc. There are some alarming figures the author cites 
when treating of mixed marriages: 

From the Catholic families of the country only 8 out of 100 
are lost to the church. From the Protestant families where 
the parents are of the same religion 32 out of 100 are lost 
to Christianity, while in the families of mixed Catholics and 
Protestant marriages 66 out of 100 give up the profession 
of any religion. 

“You and Yours” is written in the terse, direct style that char- 
acterizes all Father Scott’s. books, abounds in concrete examples, 
and his long and varied experience as a parish priest and retreat- 
giver makes the volume of great practical value. W. D. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Entertaining Recollections.—New York has had a wonderful 
development during the past three generations. When one can look 
back for most of that span, as James L. Ford does in his “ Forty- 
odd Years in the Literary Shop” (Dutton, $5.00), and say of the 
happenings in social, political, art, musical and literary circles, “ all 
of which I saw; part of which I was,” a very entertaining volume 
is the result, especially when the writer has the double advantage 
of being behind the scenes and the practical training of a busy 
newspaperman. To those who can follow Mr. Ford’s pages aided 
by even a casual personal acquaintance with the people and 
events he writes of, there will be a special zest in the consequent 
revival of old and pleasant memories. For the present generation 
he draws a graphic picture of what New York once was and asks 
his readers to turn “from an over-populated city, hideous with 
noise and vulgarity, back to the smaller town that afforded time 
for quiet thought.” After the agreeable impression made by most 
of its preceeding pages candor forces the reviewer to wish that 

the concluding chapter might have been left out. 





For Boys and Girls. —The Christmas shopper should keep 
in mind these books for the children: “ Clementia’s” “ Mostly 
Mary,” (Matre & Co., Chicago, $1.00) will tell that winsome little 
maiden’s friends a great deal more about her early years, and 
especially how she recovered from a severe illness. Tw6 books by 
Father John Talbot Smith called “The Boy Who Came Buck,” 
and “ The Boy Who Looked Ahead” (Blase Benziger, New York, 
$1.25 each) are sure to interest children who like well-constructed 
stories about boys who might be their next-door neighbors. Francis 
Rolt-Wheelers’ “ Hunting Hidden Treasure in the Andes ” (Doran, 
$1.50) packs a quantity of information about South America into a 
stirring tale, but the same author’s “ Plotting in Pirate Seas” 
defends the American iniquities in Haiti. George C. Livermore’s 
“Team Play” (Macmiilan, $1.75) does for some attractive boys 
what Clara Ingram Judson in “The Camp at Gravel Point” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.75) aims to achieve for a group of active 
girls. Both books are full of outdoor life. “The Boy Scouts 
Year Book” (Appleton, $2.50) for this season is quite up to the 
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standard of the earlier volumes, as it offers a good variety of 
stories, verses, articles and pictures. Small children will enjoy 
Nancy Byrd Turner’s “ Zodiac Town, the Rhymes of Amos and 
Ann” (Atlantic Monthly Press) which Winifred Bromhall has 
suitably illustrated. The two youngsters are personally conducted 
by the “ Journeying Man” to the homes of the twelve months. 





Recent Fiction.—John R. Dos Passos’ much discussed “ Three 
Soldiers” (Doran, $2.00) however “true to life” it may be, 
reeks so with blasphemy and indecency that the book must be 
classed among those “unfit for circulation.” The novel's pro- 
fessed object is to describe what a soldier in the A. E. F. had 
to bear during the Great War. It is worthy of note that while 
the fair name of the “ Y.,” the Red Cross, the Jew, the Mason 
and the Protestant chaplain is besmirched by the writer, he does 
not attack the Catholic service man or his spiritual guides, though 
he betrays here and there an anti-Catholic bias——E. V. Lucas, 
an industrious English author, spoils a well-written story about 
“Rose and Rose” (Doran, $1.50), a mother and her daughter, 
by defending principles that, if generally followed, would ruin 
Christian civilization. A bachelor doctor brings up the two girls 
from infancy, whimsically describing all the anxiety they caused 
him.——“ Peter Binney” (Dodd, Mead, $2.00) is an effusion of 
Mr. Archibald Marshall’s youth, for the novel first appeared in 
England twenty years ago, and is now republished for American 
readers. The farcical action of the book takes place for the most 
part in Cambridge University and revolves around a ridiculous 
middle-aged merchant and his shame-faced son who are under- 
graduates at the same time at Trinity College. The story seems 
to give a good picture of the lighter side of English university 
life. “The Gift of Paul Clermont” (Doubleday, $1.75), by 
Warrington Dawson, is the story of the friendship between an 
old American author, a recluse, and the sad little French boy 
who wins a way into his heart. Although the book purports to 
be a tribute to the French people, little sympathy for them or for 
their ways can be sensed in it. The boy Paul is presented as 
the victim of his surroundings. These he surmounts under the 
inspiration of the pantheistic philosophy of his old friend, and 
wins through to an idealistic death on the battlefield. The war 
scenes are convincingly drawn. “The Blood of the Con- 
querors” (Knopf), Mr. Harvey Fergusson’s first novel, is built 
on false morals, is full of uncleanness and ends with that utter 
despair so typical of the modern hedonist. 











Christmas Books. —Among the sumptuously illustrated gift- 
books for the little ones that the Christmas buyer is advised to 
examine are “ The Children’s Manchausen” (Houghton, $2.25), 
which John Martin has “retold” and for which Gordon Ross 
has drawn a dozen excellent full-page pictures, most of them in 
colors.——The perennial delight of the nursery, Sir J. M. Bar- 
rie’s “ Peter Pan and Wendy” (Scribner, $3.50), has been sump- 
tuously illustrated both in colors and in black and white by Mabell 
Lucie Attwell——A new book by Johanna Spyri is ready called 
“Mazli, a Story of the Swiss Valleys” (Lippincott, $1.50), 
which Elizabeth P. Stork has translated and Maria L. Kirk has 
appropriately illustrated with eight colored pictures. The book 
describes the entertaining adventures Bruno, Mea, Kurt, Lippo 
and little Mazli, all brothers and sisters, and very lifelike chil- 
dren besides, had in their Swiss home, conveniently near which 
was a haunted castle———Eliza Orme White’s new story for little 
girls is called “‘ Peggy in Her Blue Frock” (Houghton, $1.50), and 
tells what good times that active child had in the country. 
“Hero Tales of Ireland” (Little, Brown), by Jeremiah Curtin, 
with illustrations in color by Maurice Day, contains a dozen di- 
verting stories from Irish folk-lore. The book tells, for example, 
how Elin Gow tended Glas Gainach, the King of Spain’s cow, 
and how the three princes had to seek for King Conal’s horses. 
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——Miss Susan Cunnington’s “Stories from Dante” (Stokes), 
introduce her young readers to the Florentine’s masterpiece 
through short and picturesque sketches of the great personages 
mentioned in the poem, such as Virgil, Bertrand de Born, the 
Countess Matilda, St. Dominic and St. Francis. The method is 
well chosen and the presentation full of life. Evelyn Paul has 
illustrated the volume in color. 





Nature Books.—Everybody will be delighted with Jean-Henri 
Fabre’s “ Animal Life in Field and Garden” (Century, $2.25), 
which has been translated by Florence Constable Becknell. The 
venerable naturalist writes in a most entertaining way about all 
sorts of interesting creatures: bats and moles and rats and owls 
and myriads of the smaller animals that awaken interest in the 
hearts of nature lovers——“ The Bald Face” (Knopf, $3.00), 
by Hal G. Evarts is a finely illustrated book for those who like 
wild animals, for bears, mountain lions, moose and other beasts 
pass in review before the reader and lose neither dignity nor 
interest in the process. “The Seer of Slabsides” (Houghton, 
$0.75), by Dallas Lore Sharp, is a eulogy of John Burroughs as 
a writer, naturalist and philosopher» The author has done his 
work better than the philosopher deserves and not quite so well as 
the naturalist merits. “ Roosevelt in the Bad Lands” (Hough- 
ton, $5.00), by Herman Hagedorn, is the first in a series of pub- 
lications by the Roosevelt Memorial Association. The volume 
is beautifully illustrated, and the narrative is fairly interesting, 
but the chapters deal rather with a phase of Western history than 
with the young Roosevelt——-W. H. Hudson’s “A Shepherd’s 
Life: Impressions of the South Wiltshire Downs” (Dutton, 
$3.00), centers round old Caleb Bancombe whose recollections 
often give the author occasion to set down the results of his 
own observations. Mr. Hudson is a close student of nature and 
a faithful chronicler of what he sees and hears in the woods and 
fields. Some of the most interesting pages in the book are those 
describing how mercilessly the English laborer was exploited early 
in the last century and what a savage criminal code was enforced 
in the interests of capitalism. 











Books of Piety.—Mgr. P. J. Stockman, chaplain of the Immacu- 
late Heart College, Hollywood, Cal., has drawn from Father 
Scaramelli the matter of a book for the instruction of novices, 
called a “ Manual of Christian Perfection,” which is published by 
the author. After a good introduction explaining the nature and 
purpose of the novitiate, Mgr. Stockman fills more than 550 
pages with the explanations and applications of the sound acetical 
principles underlying all the Christian and religious virtues and 
an excellent analytical index makes the volume’s contents easily 
accessible. The devout lay person will find the book very help- 
ful and novices can profitably read it as a supplementary work 
to Rodriguez. “Jesus Christ, the King of Our Hearts” 
(Benziger, $1.50), by the Very Rev. Alexis M. Lepicier, O. S. M., 
is a series of devotional studies of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
suitable for reading at the holy hour. The author has brought 
his profound theological learning to bear on the inexhaustible 
subject of the riches of the Heart of Christ, and has expressed it 
in untechnical and familiar language, transfused with simple and 
ardent piety. He has insisted particularly on the regal dignity of 
the Divine Heart and its sovereignty over the hearts of men, and 
on this phase of the subject he has much that is original to say. 
The Rev. E. J. O’Sullivan has put at the disposal of priests a 
careful translation of Canon Arvisenet’s “An Epitome of the 
Priestly Life” (Benziger, $2.50). This book, in the style of the 
“Imitation,” is a series of instructions on all the phases of 
sacerdotal holiness, and breathes on every page a spirit of zeal 
and of love of God. It was written more than a century ago by 
one who was in exile for the Faith, to his brother-priests also 
in exile, and it bears all the marks of high heroism and deep 
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devotedness. Those priests who have not already the Latin orig- 
inal, which was published by Pustet some ten years ago, once they 
make the acquaintance of Father O’Sullivan’s edition, will prob- 
ably keep it on their priedieus the rest of their lives. It is 
regrettable that the text the translator used lacks some very 
beautiful chapters which are found in Pustet’s edition. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


James H. Barry Co., San Francisco: 

San Luis Rey Mission. By Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M.; St. John 
Berchmans, S.J., a Sketch of His Life and Virtues. By Walter EF. 
Semeria, S.J. 
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Norton. $1.75. 
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Dry America. By Michael Monahan. $1.50. 
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Splinters. By Keith Preston. $1.50; Out Where the World Begins. 

y Abe Cory. $1.50; To Him That Hath. By Ralph Connor. $1.75; 
While I Remember. By Stephen McKenna. $3.50; In the Days Before 
Columbus; The Quest of the Western World. Both by Francis Roli- 
Wheeler. $1.50 each; A Parody Outline of History. By Donald Ogden 
Stewart. $1.50; The Secret of the Sahara; Kufara. By Rosita Forbes. 
$5.00; Mexico on the Verge. By Dr. E. J. Dillon, $3.00. A Loiterer in 
Paris. By Helen W. Henderson, $5.00. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 

An English Anthology of Prose and Poetry Showing the Main Stream of 
English Literature Through Six Centuries (14th Century-19th Century). 
Compiled and Arranged by Henry Newbolt. $5.00; Here and Now Story 
Book. Two to Seven-Year Olds. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. $2.00. 

The Four Seas Co., Boston: 

Shrines and Shadows. By John Rollin Stuart. $2.00; Children of God 
and Winged Things. By Anne Moore. $2.00; Willow Pollen. By Jean- 
nette Marks. 

Harding & More, London: 

Happy Days in France and Flanders with the 47th and 49th Divisions. 
By Benedict Williamson. 7/6. 

Harper & Brothers, New York: 

Rich Relatives. By Compton Mackenzie. $2.00; Book of Pirates. By 
Howard Pyle. $6.00; Fairy Lands of the South Seas. By James Norman 
Hall and Charles Bernard Nordhoff. Illustrated by George A. Picken. 
$4.00; The Mind in the Making. By James Harvey Robinson. $2.50. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 

My Master’s Business. By Rev. David L. Skully. es: Abandonment 
to Divine Providence. By Rev. T. P. De Caussade, S. T. $3.50. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York: 


By Brayton 


Ditte, Daughter of Man. By Martin Andersen Nexo. $2.00; The Gang. 


By Joseph Anthony; Of All Things. By Robert Benchley. 

B. W. Huebsch, New York: 
The Tony Sarg Marionette Book. By F. J. MclIsaac. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
Oliver Cromwell, a Play. By John Drinkwater. $1.50. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
American Catholic Hymnal. By the Marist Brothers. $1.50; St. Jerome 
and Holy Scripture. $0.35; The Story of St. John Baptist De La Salle. 
By Brother Leo. Introduction by Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, D.D. 


$1.50. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York: 
The Forest Beyond the Woodlands, a Fairy Tale. By Mildred Kennedy. 
With Silhouettes by Vianna Knowlton. $2.00; Dreamers. By Knut 
Hamsun. $1.75; The Other Magic. By E. L. Grant Watson. $2.50; The 
Pier-Glass. Poems by Robert Graves. $1.25. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston: 
Spending the Family Income. By S. Agnes Donham. $1.75; The Wasted 
Generation. By Owen Johnson. $2.00; artin Conisby’s Vengeance. 
By Jeffery Farnol. $2.00; The Passing of the Old West, the Story of 
the Vanishing Animal Life of the West. By Hal G. Evarts. $2.50. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
England Under the Lancastrians. By Jessie H. Fleming. With a Preface 
by A. F. Pollard. $4.00; Lotze’s Theory of Realty. By Rev. E. E. 
Thomas, M.A. $5.00; Father William Doyle, S.J. (1873-1917). Second 
Edition. By Professor Alfred O’Rahilly. $3.50. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., New York: 
Modern English Statesmen. By G. R. Stirling Taylor. $2.75. 

John Joseph McVey, Philadelphia: 
Dante’s Attitude Toward the Church and the Clergy of His Time. By 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. T. Slattery, Ph.D. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Beggars’ Gold. By Ernest Poole. $2.00; Spiritism in Antiquity. By 
Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D. $3.50; An Introduction to the History of 
Christianity. A.D. 590-1314. By F. J. Foakes Jackson; The Latin and 
Irish Lives of Ciarah. By R. A. Stewart-Macalister; Boy Scout’s Life 
of Lincoln. By Ida M. Tarbell. $2.00. 

The Magnificat Press, Manchester: 
My Own People. By Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. $1.50. 

The Page Co., Boston: 
Famous Leaders of Industry. Second Series. By Edwin Wildman. 
Illustrated. 
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for Boys. By Rev. Peter P. Deoneee 4 , — 

Princeton University Press, Princeton: ; 
The Religion of Plato. By Paul Elmer More. $2.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Directors, Subpoenas and Socialists 


HE connection does not seem close. Yet before we finish, 

it may appear that even as directors are often pursued by 
subpoenas, so subpoenas sometimes create in a roundabout fash- 
ion active preachers of Socialism. As these lines are written, it is 
distressing to reflect that vulgar subpoena-servers are in search 
of several very respectable gentlemen, directors of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company of the City of New York. The Inter- 
borough, by some strange turn of fortune, is under the harrow, 
and the harrow is directed by Judge Shearn, counsel to the Transit 
Commission. This body has suddenly developed a curiosity to 
know why the Interborough must pay more for its coal than the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, and nearly twice as much as the Hudson 
and Manhattan; whether or not the fact that the Interborough has 
been purchasing coal from one of its directors has any bearing 
whatever on the price of said coal; why a company which is 
forced to borrow at a high rate of interest can declare dividends 
ranging from fifteen to twenty per cent ; why and for whose benefit 
the price of the company’s stock goes up and goes down; and 
sundry other matters, the intimate knowledge of which is pre- 
sumably locked up in the bosoms of the Interborough directors. 


Directors, Coy AND SHRINKING 


NFORTUNATELY the directors did not appreciate the invi- 
tation of Judge Shearn to appear before the Commission. 
As is well known, no director ever has the slightest knowledge of 
the affairs of the corporation which he directs, as long as the 
corporation is making money. If the dividends begin to fall, or 
are omitted, some knowledge of the corporation’s affairs may filter 
into his brain, but not necessarily knowledge of a kind that can 
be communicated to a commission, or a judge and jury. Judge 
Shearn is at a loss to understand why the directors took his invi- 
tation to a lawyer, and on his advice, sent regrets. Guided by 
counsel, they feel that the Commission has outlived its useful- 
ness, just at the time when the public begins to feel that the Com- 
mission may prove useful. Like the man about to be hanged, the 
directors are willing to annul all proceedings and forget the past. 
But that, precisely, is what Judge Shearn and the public are un- 
willing to do. The counsel writes: 


The only possible additional facts that could be elicited from 
them, I take it, are whether they were speculating in the 
stocks of these companies during the periods of the violent 
fluctuations which were put in evidence yesterday; and it 
seemed to me to be due to them that they should have the 
opportunity of coming here and stating, if they could truth- 
fully so state, that at the time this illegal merger was being 
contemplated, and at the time all this thimble-rigging was 
being done, they were not speculating in the stocks. 


The bearing of these observations is found in the “violent fluc- 
tuations” noted more in detail in the following paragraph: 


It seems to me that these men who for years have lent 
their names to this great enterprise and who have seen the 
public, on the faith of their names and standing, buy the 
stocks at 86, and then see them drop to 54; and then see a new 
scheme launched, such as this illegal merger, and be encour- 
aged to buy again until the stocks have gone up to 86, and 
then within two months after the thing has been put through, 
see the stocks again drop to the bottom—I say I think these 
gentlemen owe it to themselves, to say nothing of what they 
owe to the Commission and to the public, to come here and 
justify, if they can, what they have done. 


Nevertheless old directors cannot be caught by old bait. The 
honeyed words of the counsel they regard as the invitation of the 
spider to his parlor, and they would not be where they now 
are, had they not taken an early inviolable resolution never to 
act like a fly. Consequently Judge Shearn has issued subpoenas, 
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and has ruled that he will require waivers of immunity. For 
the directors, Lawyer Quackenbush announces that they will 
sign no waivers; so the issue is clearly drawn between the State 
of New York and the Interborough. 


“ LAWFUL” LooTING 


Bur you cannot cook your hare before you catch him, and if 

he refuses to waive immunity after you catch him, what 
can a poor cook do? And many a subpoena has been returned 
indorsed “not found.” Yet in the refusal of the directors to 
waive immunity, the New York Evening World finds an encourag- 
ing sign. “ They are now taking a serious view of the situation,” 
remarks the editor, as he calls upon the Commission to establish 
the exact degree of liability, criminal and civil, of the eminently 
respectable men, who have nearly wrecked a great property. 
“New York will not be satisfied with anything less than the full 
letter of the law, if it can be proved that the subway has been 
looted by unlawful methods.” The editor seems to admit that 
there are lawful methods of looting a subway, and he will find 
many a lawyer to agree with him. 

In any case, very few investigations of this kind have positive 
or lasting results. They always pause in the shadow of the 
penitentiary’s barred gates. Wrong-doing is usually discovered, 
but the wrong-doer is either in Europe or the next world, or 
his iniquity is so old that time outlaws it, or he is so respectable 
a gentleman that no one cares to interfere with him, or he has 
associates who are philanthropists in the sense that they always 
split their takings with charity; or, the commonest instance, 
while looting is found it is always lawful looting, honest graft, 
perquisites which adhere to the first comer, gleanings from the 
fields of Boaz with Boaz too sleepy to consent to the transaction, 
and “if we prosecute greater evils will follow,’ and who are you, 
any way? So, as experience has shown, the best of Commissions 
usually are content to turn over the stone without cleaning up 
the bugs and the vermin. After a brief and stormy career, they 
fold their tents, write essays on good government, or take to the 
lecture-platform, leaving a horde of new Socialists, Bolsheviki, 
and other radicals to heckle them with unjust questions as to the 
precise amount they “ got” out of the investigation. 

The Transit Commission’s investigation may, and very probably 
will, end without increasing the population at Sing Sing, but it 
can hardly conclude without adding to the roll of the Socialists 
and radicals. 


A PARALLEL FROM DeEsBs 


N some respects this New York upheaval brings back the Debs 

contempt of court proceedings and the Pullman subpoenas of 
1894. As president of the American Railway Union, Eugene Debs 
had been indicted for insurrection and conspiracy in connection 
with the June-July strikes. By a display of “rough work,” 
which would not be tolerated in these subtle days, Edwin Walker, 
an attorney for the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, 
and L. W. Wright, of the Rock Island System, assisted the grand 
jury in its deliberations, and Walker was afterwards associated 
with the Federal district attorney in prosecuting the case. The 
usual raids were ordered, wholly unconstitutional, of course, and 
in complete contempt of law, although in at least one instance, 
private mail thus seized was afterwards returned by court order. 
The Debs trial is not now in point; it may be remarked, how- 
ever, that after the case had cost him and his associates more than 
$40,000, Federal Judge Grosscup discharged the jury on February 
12, 1895, and continued the case to the following May term. But 
the case was not brought up at that term, nor was it ever moved. 
Incidentally too Debs was adjudged in contempt, and served a jail 
sentence of six months, ending November 22, 1895. 

During the course of the trial, a subpoena was issued for the 
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multi-millionaire president of the Pullman Company, the late 
George M. Pullman. Entrusted with the writ, the United States 
Marshal came back with the reply, “ Nobody seems to know the 
whereabouts of this gentlemen.” It was shown, however, that the 
Marshal’s card had been taken to one Johnson, a kind of outer 
guard, who in turn gave it to Mr. Sweet, Pullman’s private secre- 
tary. This gentleman took it to Mr. Pullman’s private office, 
and returned with the information that Mr. Pullman was not in. 
Johnson swore, however, that Pullman had come to the office as 
usual on that morning. As a matter of fact, on hearing that a 
subpoena has been issued, Mr. Pullman quietly slipped out of his 
office, attached his private car to an east-bound train, and departed 
in peace. Technically this was not contempt of court. It was 
much worse. It was contempt of the authority which established 
the courts. 


SEIFT THE Stress! 


HEN Eugene Debs defied Judge Grosscup, he went to jail 

for six months. When George M. Pullman defied the 
authority which made Judge Grosscup, he went East on a pleasure 
trip. Of course, the common ordinary stock working for Mr. 
Pullman at starvation wages took no notice of this judicial dis- 
crimination, but the Chicago Times remarked: 


Magnate Pullman is still missing. His whereabouts seem 
to give no concern to his immediate attendants, but Judge 
Grosscup of the United States District Court is showing some 
anxiety to learn where he is and why it is that he has not 
been served with a process calling him into court. An ex- 
amination of Magnate Pullman’s colored door-keeper disclosed 
that he saw the magnate enter his office Monday at 10.30 
o'clock, but he has since mysteriously disappeared. 

Why this assumption of right to inquire into the personal 
movements of so great a man as Mr. Pullman? Ought we 
not, rather, anxiously unite in efforts to ascertain whether he 
is entirely safe? For if Mr. Pullman were to disappear into 
thin air, it is doubtful if the world would continue to revolve 
upon its axis and make its usual diurnal revolution. Human 
laws were made for the mass of mankind. Why should Mr. 
Pullman, who does not belong to the mass, but is a being | 
apart, constructed of superior clay, be subjected to any such 
belittling regulation ? 

The Tribune finds excuses for him. It says: “It is not 
strange that he should be unwilling to go on the stand and be 
questioned by Mr. Darrow, Mr. Gregory, and the other 
lawyers for the defense. It is not pleasant for a person who 
is at the head of a great corporation, who has many sub- 
ordinates and no superiors, and who is in the habit of giving 
orders instead of answering questions, to be interrogated by 
persons who are unfriendly to him, and who may put dis- 
agreeable inquiries which he has to reply to civilly.” 

That’s it. Mr. Pullman is superior to the law. Like the 
king he can do no wrong, and no process can lie against him. 
The Tribune, however, we are bound to say, weakens a little, 
for it adds, “ Nevertheless, it is the duty of all men to ap- 
pear in court when they are wanted there.” 


However, Mr. Pullman returned when he was ready, made a 
private explanation, it is said, in Judge Grosscup’s chambers, and 
all went merry as a marriage-hell; but Eugene Debs went to a 
county jail for six months. “I went in that jail a labor union- 
ist. . . . I began to read and to reflect. I came out 
of jail a Socialist” 

How many Socialists will the New York Interborough dis- 
closures make? Directors and subpoenas have raised up Social- 
ists and will raise up more. It is high time to throw the stress 
from the right to property to the responsibilities which property 


entails. It is more than time; it is now gravely imperative to 


stop talking about the iniquities of the Socialists and the radicals, 
and put ourselves squarely back of the natural law, the Ten Com- 
mandments and the program of the American Bishops, to destroy 
a few of the evils against which these radicals justly rebel. 
Paut L. Brake ty, S. J. 





EDUCATION 
Is Illiteracy Increasing? 


66 ’ E are to study statistics,” wrote Carlyle in a less truculent 

mood, “ not in the vain hope of acquiring knowledge, but 
to prevent the ignorance of others from being thrust upon us.” 
It is also true that we must study statistics to prevent from 
being thrust upon us the ignorance which others have derived 
from their study of statistics. Figures and estimates are a valu- 
able source of knowledge, but easily misused and much more 
easily misinterpreted. 

To instance a case frequently cited during the last two years, 
the promoters of the old Smith-Towner, now the Towner-Sterling, 
plan to nationalize the local schools, find in the army records a 
convincing proof that we are an illiterate people. Yet according 
to statistics issued during the last fifty years by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, illiteracy is steadily decreasing. But apart from definite 
statistics, the growth of our schools and colleges during the last 
two or three decades, is plain even to the casual observer. 

In 1870, the percentage of illiteracy in the United States was 
11.6. In 1880, it was 9.4. These percentages, given on the au- 
thority of the Bureau of Education’s “Circular of Information, 
1884, No. 3,” are for white illiterates only; the succeeding figures 
include all classes. In 1890, the percentage was 13.3. In 1900 
it fell to 10.7, in 1910 to 7.7 (Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
1916, No 35), and in 1920 to 6 (Bureau of the Census, Bulle- 
tin, November 1, 1921). This Bulletin gives a different figure for 
1880, and rates the decennial illiteracy percentages from 1880 to 
1920, as 17, 13.3, 10.7, 7.7, and 6. 


Some GrouP Ficures 

BVIOUSLY, then, using a fixed standard of comparison, il- 

literacy is not increasing, but for fifty years has steadily 
decreased in the United States: When it is said that illiteracy 
is spreading, it is proper to ask by what standard and among what 
classes of the population. If the standard be the composition in 
the English language of several connected paragraphs, it is plain 
that many a Bachelor of Arts will rank with the illiterates. The 
census standard is not high, “inability to write in any language,” 
but on the whole is a convenient gauge for reference. It must 
also be remembered that while the general percentage may drop, 
illiteracy may increase among one or more special groups. That 
this is the case is shown by the 1920 census, for the foreign-born 
white population. In 1880, the percentage for this group was 
12; in 1890, 13.1; in 1900, 12.9; in 1910, 12.7, and in 1920, 13.1. 
Similarly, although illiteracy decreased throughout the country 
in the last decade, some States showing a remarkable decrease, 
one State, Connecticut, returns an increase from 6 per cent to 
6.2. This increase, however, should not be dismissed without 
remark. Illiteracy among the native-born whites in Connecticut 
is only 0.4 per cent as against 2 per cent for the same group for 
the whole country, 8.2 for the same group in North Carolina, and 
10.5 in Louisiana. On the other hand, the illiteracy for the 
foreign-born whites in Connecticut is high, being 17 per cent, as 
against 13.1 for the entire country, 14 per cent for the New Eng- 
land group, and 14.2 in New York State. The figures are not 
in any sense an indictment of Connecticut’s school system or 
policy. They simply mean that during the last decade the State 
has had forced upon it a problem which it is attacking intelli- 
gently, but cannot solve at once. 

Other general figures of interest in the census regard the 
native white population and the Negroes. For the native whites, 
the percentage of illiteracy has dropped from 8.7 in 1880, to 6.2 
in 1890, 4.6 in 1900, 3 in 1910, and 2 in 1920. The figures for 
the Negroes show plainly what strides the race is making. No 
separate statistics were compiled antil 1890. In that year the 
percentage was 57.1; in 1900, 44.5, in 1910, 30.4, and in 1920, 
22.9. Negro illiteracy decreased in the District of Columbia 
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and in every State, except Vermont, Rhode Island, Wyoming 
and Oregon. It is highest in Louisiana, 38.5 per cent, and low- 
est in New York, where it is 2.9. 


PRESIDENT HArRDING’s ARITHMETIC 


N the whole, the 1920 census shows encouraging results. 

Much, of course, remains to be done, but the figures verify 
the position of Senator Thomas who said that while our schools 
are by no means perfect, all are doing good work, and all are 
rapidly improving. Certainly, the tabulated results afford no 
grounds for the statement made by President Harding when 
proclaiming “ American Education week”: “ More than 5,000,000 
boys and girls in America are not availing themselves of our free 
school advantages.” Offered with such confidence, the statement 
puzzles. “ Free school advantages” ordinarily would refer to the 
tuition afforded by our public and private grammar schools, but 
the phrase may likewise include our high schools, and the various 
State universities which offer their advantages free, or at a nomi- 
nal fee. If taken in the first sense, 5,000,000 seems too large an 
estimate. It is certainly incorrect to say, with certain profes- 
sional educators whose eye is on the Towner-Sterling bill, either 
that “more than 5,000,000 of our young people are growing up 
in ignorance” or that “nearly one-third of our children are not 
in school.” A correct estimate of the President’s figures can be 
obtained only by a close study of the facts. 

The Bureau of the Census issues two sets of school statistics, 
the first including “persons from 5 to 20 years of age,” the 
second, “ persons from 7 to 13 years of age.” Since seven years 
is the lowest age at which attendance is compulsory, and eighteen 
is the highest (figures compiled by the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress), the statistics would be far more 
useful if they included a 7-18 year group. 

An EXAMINATION 

OWEVER, taking the figures as supplied, it appears that in 

the 7-13 year group, there are 15,306,793 persons. Of 

these children, 13,869,010, or 90.6 per cent, are in school, and 
1,446,783, or 9.4 per cent, for reasons good or bad are not at 
school. Some are crippled, some under medical care, some are 
mentally deficient, and some are being educated in that best of 
schools, the home. What percentage may be assigned to each of 
these groups is unknown, but the aggregate cannot be small. No 
exact statistics are at hand, yet this 7-13 group, probably com- 
prises the “ grammar-school children.” They will never be num- 
bered with the illiterates, and certainly, this group cannot supply 
the 5,000,000 needed for the President’s estimate. At best, or 
worst, it can supply only 1,446,783 “ boys and girls.” 

Let us examine, then, the second group, comprising persons 
from 5 to 20 years of age. This group numbers 33,250,870, or 
somewhat less than one-third the entire population. Of this 
number, 21,373,976, or 64.3, are in school or college. It is this 
percentage which apparently justifies the cry that “one-third of 
our children are growing up in ignorance.” Obviously, the 
figures justify no such conclusion. 

It will be noted, first of all, that this group includes very 
young children. No one expects a normal child of five years, 
or for that matter a child of six, to be in school. The longer a 
child can be kept at home the more beneficial the results both 
for the individual and for society. Now, in every State in the 
Union, compulsory education begins either at seven or eight 
years, except in Oregon, where the age is nine (Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau). How many children, then, must be withdrawn 
from this group, to make proper allowance for toddlers and 
lispers, whom neither State law nor common sense would send 
to school? One-fourth does not seem an excessive allowance, 
considering the mortality rates. This discount at once reduces 
the group from 33,250,870 to 24,935,153, and raises the percentage 
of school-attendance from 64.3 to 80.6. 
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Statistics MISINTERPRETED 
[* thus appears that not only are nearly 91 per cent of the 
7-13 group are at school, but that nearly 81 per cent of what 
may be termed the 7-20 group are in the grammar and high 
schools, and the colleges. 

The President’s five million group of young people “ not avail- 
ing themselves of our free school advantages” was probably 
created by combining the 1,446,783 in the 7-13 group, not at 
school, with the 3,561,177 falling under the same classification in 
the 5-20 group: in all, 5,007,960, or practically, the President's 
5,000,000. As a sum in addition this total is correct, but it is an 
excellent example of the pitfalls met with in interpreting statis- 
tics. Since the 7-13 group is included in the 5-20 group, a pro- 
cess in subtraction, not in addition, is called for. If this be 
done, the 5,007,960 total shrinks to -2,114,394, which may or may 
not be the corrected rate for the 5-20 group. The data afforded 
by the Bureau are too incomplete to rule with certainty. But it 
can be said with full certainty that nowhere in the data which 
the public is allowed to inspect is there any ground for the 
President’s statement. 


Room FOR IMPROVEMENT 

F further proof be needed, it is necessary only to refer to our 
colleges and high schools, where the problem is not to stim- 
ulate attendance, but to provide for the boys and girls who 
apply. Certainly these young people cannot be accused of neg- 
lecting an opportunity. Again, any proper valuation must take 
into account those young people who are barred not by lack of 
ambition or of facilities at their very doors from a high-school 
and collegiate education. When the father of a family is toiling 
for a bare living-wage, or for less, it is practically necessary that 
the sons and daughters help to meet the family budget at the 
earliest possible opportunity. In many of these cases, not even a 
scholarship will offer the desired opportunity, since the pros- 
pective student is forced to sell his time in exchange for a living. 
In this, as in many other problems of personal and civic import, 
the root of the disorder is traced to the iniquitous economic 
conditions now prevailing in this country. The remedy is not 
to be found in new educational legislation, especially Federal 
legislation, which, as trenching upon the reserved rights of the 
States, is unconstitutional, and in operation is always expensive 
and ineffective, but, possibly, in legislation, State and Federal, 
restraining the anti-social and immoral depredations of the 
capitalistic classes. Such legislation, obviously, would be only 
one move in the long and intricate process of working back to 
an ideal, or nearly ideal, economic order. However, at the 
present moment, and under prevailing conditions, the educa- 
tional report of the 1920 census is not the cry of a Cassandra. 
It is an evidence of good work accomplished under hard condi- 

tions, and an encouragement for the future. P.L. B. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Protestant Student 
Mission Movement 

ROTESTANTISM is often described in our Catholic jour- 
nals as rapidly passing away. This is perfectly true of 
Protestantism in general, in so far as positive doctrine is con- 
cerned. It is true also to a large extent when attendance at 
Protestant religious services is compared with Catholic attend- 
ance at the Holy Sacrifice. It is far from true, however, when 
there is question of propaganda work. This was never so active 
as now. Connected with this is a great degree of religious en- 
thusiasm for the cause of Christianity, as variously understood by 
the individuals who devote themselves to this work. Backing the 
missionary zeal, we must not forget, is the Centenary money. 
Catholics will be surprised to learn that American Protestantism 
has sent during the past year almost 600 student volunteers as 
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missionaries to foreign lands. Here is the story in brief from the 


Methodist Christian Advocate: 
it is encouraging to learn that 595 registered student volun- 

teers sailed for the foreign field under commission from the 
several mission boards last year, the largest number of any 
year since the beginning in 1886. This movement for recruit- 
ing the missionary forces from the students of the United 
States and Canada has been remarkably successful in secur- 
ing dedications of life by presenting the opportunity and duty 
of missionary service to multitudes of young people at the 
turning-point in their life. It has enrolled volunteers, asso- ‘ 
ciated them in bands for mutual cultivation and encourage- 
ment and facilitated their acceptance by the boards. The 
unusuat number of sailings in the past twelve months is largely 
due to the great increase of missionary funds as the result 
of the Centenary and kindred efforts in other denominations. 
For in the back wash of the Centenary, when there is a 
tendency to bewail the “sag” in the contributions, it should 
not be forgotten that even at the minimum the churches are 
giving twice as much for missions as in the best years of the 
pre-centenary period. They give more money and more 
prayers—both of which facts have a bearing on the enlarged 
gift of life by those young people who make that supreme 
contribution. 

What are we to do to show our own living faith in the face of 
this demonstration? Let us support with all our strength and 
enthusiasm our own Catholic students’ mission organization, 
which has made such splendid beginnings, and let us not fail to 
support also to the best of our power every worthy Catholic mis- 
In the meantime the Hierarchy will not fail fo 
We need 


sion movement. 
organize, promote and encourage this same cause. 
money, we need vocations. 


An Appeal from the 
Postal Service 
W* are glad to call attention at this time to the following 
announcement of the Post Office Department : 


The public is urged to desist from using small-sized cards 
and envelopes which are common at the Christmas period. 
We hope that the stationers will not stock up on these small 
sizes. An untold amount of time is used in canceling such 
mail by hand, as it will not pass through the canceling ma- 
chines, which are built to cancel the proper sizes of envelopes 
at the maximum rate of 50,000 an hour. The hand stamping 
not only causes delay to the small-sized cards and envelopes, 
but also delays the other mail which follows. 


Women are asked by the same authorities to sacrifice pretty 
handwriting for plain and easily legible addresses. Faulty num- 
bering of houses and lack of mail receptacles also greatly delay 
the carriers and a special appeal is therefore made to remedy these 
defects in the interest of an improved service. 


Racial Discords in 
the New Europe 
HILE peace is the subject of the world’s deliberation to- 
day it will be well to bring to notice the following striking 
pictures of the terrible embroilment of European conditions as 
effected by the peace treaties. The carefully-weighed conclusion 
of an English business man, whose wide commercial interests 
brought him into frequent personal contact with all the various 
nationalities upon the Continent, is that: “ Europe could not have 
been subdivided in a manner more calculated to accentuate and 
keep alive traditional feuds, to foster racial antagonism, and to 
render impossible the working of natural economic laws.” These, 
doubtless, are very strong words. Yet without attempting here 
to pass any judgment on the motives and justifications for the 
actual division of Europe, we cannot fail to admit the results of 
this act as here described: 
It has intensified the hatred between the French nation 
and the Germans. The Czechs have always disliked the Ger- 
mans, and the attempt to make the Czechs one of the principal 


nations of Europe has made the Czechs more jealous and 
hostile to the Germans than ever: the emancipation of the 








Poles and the cession of territory to them from Germany has 

made the Poles and the Germans greater enemies than ever, 

so that the Poles are now hated on all sides by their traditional 
enemies the Russians, by the jealous Czechs, by the Germans, 
and by the Slovaks who formerly lived under Hungarian rule. 

Austrians are hated by Hungarians and despised by the Czechs, 

and the most deadly animosity is being aroused between the 

Czechs and the Hungarians by the cession of the principal 

part of industrial Hungary to the Czechs. Hungarians hate 

the Rumanians even more than the Czechs, due to the cession 
of a large portion of the Hungarian population to Rumania, 
and also to the Rumanians’ cowardly and brutal attack on 

Hungary after peace was declared, which appeared to receive 

the sanction of the Entente. The Rumanians, Bulgarians and 

the Serbs always have been and are now the bitterest enemies, 
and the Hungarians, Croats and Slovanians will never will- 
ingly consent to be ruled for any length of time by the Serbs. 

It will therefore be seen that Europe is threatened with inter- 

minable internal trouble, on the score of nationality and racial 

passion alone. The manner in which differences of race, 
tradition and sentiment have been ignored at Versailles will 
be disastrous in effect. 

While national feelings, as he admits, were high-strung before 
the war, yet the racial hatred which now exists, he says, “ has been 
almost entirely aroused and inflamed by the manner in which 
the territories have been divided; areas have been wrested from 
one nation and tacked on to another, regardless of the wishes or 


opinions of the actual inhabitants of the territories affected.” 


Aiding the French 
War Orphans 
E have already called attention, on a previous occasion, to 
the Oeuvre d’Assistance aux Orphelins de la Guerre of the 
Department of the Aisne, a district in which the havoc caused 
by the war was most cruel and the misery most pitiable. A 
generous response was at once made by the readers of AMERICA. 
“You who have been so charitably interested in the fatherless 
children of France, who have through your articles been the cause 
of generous donations to our orphans of the devastated Aisne 
Department, will surely be happy to have some details of how we 
are getting on,” the Comtesse Turquet de la Boisserie now writes 
to us. “I am anxious also that those who have contributed to 
the association should be thanked in my name, though of course 
I wrote individually to all of them.” The purpose of this asso- 
ciation, as it may be remembered, is to aid the children whose 
fathers were killed in the war, or whose father or mother died 
as a consequence of the war. The association would still leave 
them in their own homes or in the homes of the relatives who 
have adopted them, and merely afford the necessary help towards 
their support or education. The annual sum of 100 francs con- 
stitutes the donor “godfather” or “ godmother” to an orphan, 
while a gift of from 400 to 1,000 francs is regarded as a founda- 
tion for one such child, the amount differing according to the 
age of the child chosen. An annual donation of fifty francs con- 
stitutes the donor a membre fondateur; of twenty francs, a 
membre titulaire; of ten francs, a membre bienfaiteur, of from 
three to ten francs, a membre adhérent. Hundreds of orphans 
have been succored in the last two years, but much remains to 
be done. Many touching letters of gratitude are forwarded to us 
from widowed mothers, who have been aided in providing for 
their little ones. Yet unfortunately there has been a falling-off 
in this work. As a zealous promoter writes: 

My appeal need well be an ardent one, as hardly any more 
money has come in now for some time, and the work has stil! 
to be continued for several years. Please do not lose interest 
in French charities, so much is being tried against us, so many 
false reports spread. I get at times quite discouraged, though 
I trust God will inspire further charitable donations for 
our orphans and churches. Patronages and seminaries are also 


greatly needed in order to give us weapons against the dread- 
ful proselytism that is going on. 


Donations are to be addressed to the Comtesse Turquet de !a 
Boisserie, 95 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris, France. 
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